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NEWS and NOTES 


e Murder of Palestine Mediator 


With a sense of shock that was deepened beyond per- 
sonal considerations, because the tragic event struck at 
the authority and ideal of the United Nations, the world 
learned of the murder of Count Bernadotte and one of 
his observers, Colonel Andre P. Serot, a French Air Force 
officer, in the Jewish-controlled section of Jerusalem on 
Friday, September 17. The car in which the United 
Nations Mediator was making an official tour of inspec- 
tion was ambushed at a road block, and a man wearing 
the uniform of the Israeli Army stuck a Sten gun through 
the window, pointed at Bernadotte, and fired in cold- 
blooded silence. Serot was killed instantly. Bernadotte 
died shortly after. The assassins escaped. The Provi- 
sional Government of Israel has denounced the crime 
and promised to seek out the murderer and his accom- 
plices, and the Secretary-General has described the 
murders as a deliberate attempt to thwart the authority 
of the United Nations. The Palestine question has been 
placed on the agenda of the General Assembly now meet- 
ing in Paris, and Mr. Lie, in addressing the opening 
meeting, called attention to the need for protecting the 
representatives of the United Nations engaged in areas 
where they are exposed to physical danger. 

Meeting the day following the murder, the Security 
Council paid its homage and ordered the United Nations 
flag to be flown at half mast for three days. The General 
Assembly postponed its opening in Paris on the morning 
of September 21, and the representatives of 5& nations 
received the bodies of Count Bernadotte and Colonel 
Serot. The Mediator’s body then continued the journey 
home to Sweden. 


©@ Mediator’s Report 


Prompt action by the General Assembly in order to 
strengthen the prospects for a peaceful settlement in Pal- 
estine was urged in the Mediator’s report, made public 
after his assassination. The report recognizes the exist- 
ence of “a Jewish state called Israel,” but suggests a re- 
vision of the Partition Plan boundaries for the sake of 
“geographical homogeneity and integration.” It favors 
the return of uprooted people to their homes or adequate 
compensation, and international guarantees to allay fears. 
Among conclusions drawn are these: a formal peace or 
at least an armistice should supersede the present indef- 
inite truce; all the Negeb should go to the Arabs, all of 
Galilee to the Jewish state. Haifa should become a free 
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port, and Lydda a free airport. Jerusalem should come 
under United Nations control, with full protection for the 
Holy Places, utmost possible local autonomy for its Arab 
and Jewish communities, and guaranteed free access. The 
report proposes a Palestine Conciliation Commission and 
a technical Boundaries Commission (see page 768). 


® Balkans 

In a supplementary report to the General Assembly, 
the Special Committee on the Balkans recommends that 
“a serious warning” should be issued to Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia that their continued aid to the 
Greek guerrillas endangered peace in the Balkans (see 
page 764). 
@ Refugees 

A further appeal to individuals and nations through- 
out the world to help in the resettlement of over 600,000 
European refugees has been made by the International 
Refugee Organization. The General Council of IRQ, 
meeting in Geneva for the first time since IRO came into 
being as a specialized agency of the United Nations, 
adopted a resolution to this effect on September 21 (see 
page 767). 
@ Hyderabad 

The competence of the Security Council to consider 
Hyderabad’s complaint against India was questioned 
when the Council took up the question in Paris on Sep- 
tember 16. The matter was placed on the agenda with 
the reservation that this did not imply a decision on com- 
petence. The Council heard opening statements of the 
representatives of Hyderabad and India. When it met 
four days later, however, the Indian representative, Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar said that the Nizam—who had 
meanwhile capitulated to Indian forces—desired to with- 
draw the complaint. Retaining the case on its agenda, 
the Council adjourned discussion, pending receipt of ad- 
ditional information (see page 779). 
® India-Pakistan 

As the United Nations 
Pakistan prepared to leave for Geneva on September 21 
to write its interim report to the Security Council, groups 
of representatives from the Commission visited eastern 
and western parts of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and a sub-committee made an economic and political sur- 
vey of the State. These developments followed the Com- 
mission’s negotiations, thus far unsuccessful, to obtain 
a cease-fire in the Kashmir fighting. 


Commission for India and 





First Phase of General Assembly Session 


“Peace, Great Act of Faith and Audacity”-- President Auriol 


— THIRD SESSION of the General Assembly opened in 

the Chaillot Palace, Paris, at 3:20 in the afternoon, on 
Tuesday, September 21. The proposed opening in the 
morning of that day had been postponed in order that the 
Members might pay homage to Count Bernadotte who, 
three hours earlier, had passed on his last journey through 
France. 


Nine hundred delegates and advisers, three hundred 
distinguished visitors, and a record number of press and 
radio correspondents—estimated at almost 2,000—so 
crowded the vast hall that there was room for only 80 
members of the public. Those admitted were selected from 
the workers who had labored day and night to prepare 
the Palace for the meetings. 


Welcoming the Assembly immediately after the formal 
opening, Vincent Auriol, President of the French Re- 
public, assured the representatives that France, true to 
her watchwords of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” 
identified herself with the great organization, its ideals, 
its anxious cares, and its perseverance. 


“How,” he asked, “after having experienced in our- 
selves the meaning of the subjection of one country by 
another, could we fail to join with you in reaffirming the 
right of all people to choose and freely practice the form 
of government under which they will live, and their duty, 
guaranteed by the illustrious signatures of Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Stalin, to undertake to devote 
every effort to eliminate tyranny and slavery, oppression 
and intolerance? 


“Insecurity Remains” 


“Three years have passed since the end of world hos- 
tilities, yet it would not seem that we are nearer peace,” 
he emphasized. “Insecurity remains. We watch with 
anxiety the growing distrust between peoples whose blood 
sealed confident friendship at the time of peril. We see, 
with dread, new sources of unrest arising, violence and 
fanaticism striking down the most just men at the very 
moment when, with noble devotion, they were accom- 
plishing the high mission of pacification and justice. The 
world is paralyzing itself with its fears, egoism, and 
prejudices.” 


He emphasized that it is to the Members of the Assem- 
bly that mankind and the nations of-the world are turn- 
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ing, and added significantly, with dramatic emphasis: 
“Peace is a great act of faith and audacity. To win the 
victory of peace we shall need all the enthusiasm and con- 
fidence which inspired us in war.” 


Following President Auriol, Dr. Juan Atilio Bramuglia, 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs and temporary 
President of the Assembly, said that the peoples of the 
world have again shown their confidence in France by 
selecting Paris as the venue for the session. He hoped 
that the presence of the United Nations would enrich the 
history of France as France had enriched world history. 


He stressed that Argentina, like the American continent 
as a whole, believes in the future and is traditionally 
devoted to the maintenance of peace and the preservation 
of liberty. 


Faith and Optimism 


He also emphasized that “humanity’s questions are 
numerous and terrible,” and, like the French President, 
stressed that “a superabundant dose of faith and optimism 
is needed to give life and renewed strength.” 

For this reason, he argued, in the establishment of a 
legal system of peacemaking “we must shun force, for 
history proves the precariousness of such a system if 
achieved by force. 

“We do not want any nation of the world excluded 
from the United’ Nations,” Dr. Bramuglia continued. 
“There can be no chosen and no outcasts in the world. 
Moreover, we believe that the application of the theory 
of the hierarchy of states, to direct organization and 
establish general lines of policy, should be revised; not 
only because it is contrary to the democratic status, 
deriving from the juridical equality of states, but because 
it places in the hands of a few nations the destiny of all 
peoples. I am saying this for the benefit of both small and 
great nations, more for the latter than the’ former if we 
are to heed the lessons of history, which teach that the 
great nations have been the victims of disagreement and 
war to a greater degree than the small ones.” 

Dr. Bramuglia concluded with the appeal that the 
Assembly “be a symbol of union and not disunity,” add- 
ing: “Such unity will be of greater value for peace if 
informed by virtue.” 


Speaking next, Secretary-General Trygve Lie dwelt on 
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the murder of Count Bernadotte and Colonel Serot, which 
he described as “a savage and calculated effort to inter- 
fere with the work which had been entrusted to Count 
Bernadotte as United Nations Mediator in Palestine.” 
The tragedy raised again, and more urgently than ever, 
the question what the United Nations shall do to make 
certain, as far as humanly possible, that its representa- 
tives enjoy the maximum protection in future while per- 
forming duties in areas of physical danger. It was evident 
that the United Nations “in certain circumstances cannot 
depend on local authorities for the safety of its represen- 
tatives, and, consequently, must be prepared to ensure 
their safety by instruments of its own.” 


Possible Measures 


“I am sure,” he added, “the General Assembly will 
wish to consider measures which might be adopted in this 
direction and I shall be prepared, when the time comes. 
to present my views on the matter.” 


He expressed the grief of the entire Membership of the 
United Nations over the deaths of those who have fallen 
in its services. “Our feeling for them,” Mr. Lie concluded, 
“takes form in the determination that the cause for which 
they died will be carried through to success.” 


After Dr. Bramuglia had announced the composition 
of the Credentials Committee: Brazil. Burma, Canada, 
Ecuador, France, Iran, Ukrainian S$.S.R.. Sweden, and 
Yemen, the Assembly went on to the election of the 
President. On the first ballot the required two-thirds 
majority for election was 28. Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (Aus- 
TRALIA) obtained 25, and Dr. Juan Bramuglia (ARGEN- 
TINA) 22. Others who obtained votes were: Zygmunt 
Kodzelewski (POLAND) six, and Joseph Bech (LUXEM- 
BOURG) two. On the second ballot, Dr. Evatt was elected 
by 31 votes as against 20 for the Argentinian represen- 
tative. 


Assembly's Duty 


In a short address, the new President, who has played a 
prominent part in the United Nations ever since San 
Francisco, said that in a troubled world it was clearly 
the duty of the General Assembly to give a lead to the 
people of the world. He felt that the Assembly could do 
this, and he assured the representatives that he would 
spare no personal effort to fulfil the high trust placed in 
him. 

According to the precedent set in previous sessions, 
the plenary meeting adjourned to enable Members to 
reconstitute themselves successively into each of the six 
Main Committees of the Assembly so that the Committees 
might elect their respective Chairmen. 


The results of the elections (details of which are given 
m page 783) were: 


First Committee: Paul Henri Spaak (Belgium). 


Second Committee: Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile). 
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Third Committee: Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon). 
Fourth Committee: L. Dana Wilgress (Canada). 
Fifth Committee: Dr. Ricardo Alfaro | Panama. 
Sixth Committee: Dr. Vladimir Prochazka (Czecho- 
slovakia). 





President Evatt 


Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, President of the third regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly, has had a distin- 
guished career in national and international affairs. 
Deputy Prime Minister, Attorney-General, and Minis- 
ter for External Affairs of Australia, Dr. Evatt played 
a prominent part at the San Francisco Conference in 
1945. Since then he has served on the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations, on the Security 
Council, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. 


Dr. Evatt has headed every Australian delegation 
to the Assembly from the beginning. 

Born in 1894 at East Maitland, New South Wales, 
Dr. Evatt graduated in 1917 at the University of 
Sydney, and was admitted to the Australian Bar, ob- 
taining his Doctorate of Law in 1924. A year later 
he turned to politics and for four years was a Labour 
member of the New South Wales Parliament. In 
1930, at the age of 36, he became the youngest High 
Court Judge in the history of the British Empire, a 
position which he resigned in 1940, on being elected 
to the Federal Legislature. A year later Dr. Evatt 
became Australia’s Attorney-General and Minister for 
External Affairs. In 1942-43 he headed the Australian 
Missions to Washington and London, as a result of 
which additional war supplies were allocated to the 
South-West Pacific war theatres. 

Since November, 1946, Dr. Evatt has been Aus- 
tralia’s Deputy Prime Minister. He has represented 
his country in the Pacific Council, in the British War 
Cabinet, the Council of Foreign Ministers (in 1945), 
at the Paris Peace Conference, the British Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers‘ Conference, and on the Far 
Eastern Commission. In 1947 he was President of the 
South Pacific Regional Conference. Dr. Evatt is one 
of Australia’s leading contemporary writers on Aus- 
tralian history, his best-known historical work being 


“Rum Rebellion.” 





The third plenary meeting of the General Assembly 
opened on the morning of September 22 and proceeded 
directly to the election of the seven Vice-Presidents. 
China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Mexico. and Poland were elected, all on 


the first ballot. 


The President then announced that the plenary meeting 
would adjourn and that the General Committee had 
(Continued on page 783) 
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“Murder in Cold Blood” 


Full Story of Assassination of Count Bernadotte and Col. Serot 


oo FOLKE BERNADOTTE, United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine, 
was brutally assassinated in Jerusa- 
lem on the afternoon of September 
17. Death came to the man who had 
labored untiringly for peace in the 
Holy Land as he was conducting an 
observation tour in the Jewish con- 
trolled area. As his car reached the 
Katamon area, it pulled up because of 
an Israeli army type jeep which had 
been placed to form a road block, 
The jeep was full of armed men in 
uniform. All alighted but the driver. 
Two of them, in the uniform of the 
Israeli Army, approached the car in 
which Count Bernadotte was sitting. 
One stuck his machine-gun through 
the window and fired without saying 
a word. Bernadotte fell forward, 
bleeding, and died almost as soon as 
he reached Hadassah Hospital. 


Colonel Andre P. Serot, of France, 
a United Nations observer, who was 
sitting next to Count Bernadotte, was 
also fired upon and killed instantly. 
General Aage Lundstrom, the Me- 
diator’s chief of staff, who was the 
third rear seat passenger, escaped in- 
jury and was able to give an eyewit- 
ness account of the assassination. 


News of Count Bernadotte’s dra- 
matic death shocked the peace-lov- 
ing world, not only as the cold-blood- 
ed murder of an envoy of peace, but 
as defiance by a gang of gunmen of 
the authority of the United Nations 
and its fifty-eight Member states. 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, personal 
representative of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with the Mission to Palestine, 
and who was placed in full charge of 
the Mission immediately it was 
known that Count Bernadotte had 
been slain, described the event as 
“murder in cold blood.” He did this 
sternly in a protest from Haifa to 
Moshe Shertok, Foreign Minister of 
the Provisional Government of Is- 
rael, in which he also informed the 
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Jewish leader that his government 
must “assume 
for ‘an unspeakable violation of 
elementary morality.” 


Mr. Shertok at once cabled the 
Secretary-General. His message said: 


“Outraged by abominable assassi- 
nation of United Nations Mediator. 
Count Bernadotte and observer, Colo- 
nel Serot, by desperadoes and out- 
laws who are execrated by entire 
people of Israel and Jewish commun- 
ity of Jerusalem. Government of Is- 
rael is adopting most vigorous and 
energetic measures to bring assassins 
to justice and eradicate evil.” 


In his initial cable to the President 
of the Security Council, in which he 
reported the crime, Dr. Bunche used 
the unequivocal phrase, “brutally as- 
sassinated by Jewish assailanis of 
unknown identity in a planned, cold- 
blooded attack in the New City of 
Jerusalem at 1405 GMT today, Fri- 
day 17th, September.” 


a pecrnees CIRCUMSTANCES OF the 

attack, Dr. Bunche explained 
that Count Bernadotte was en route 
from Government House to the 
YMCA in a convoy of three cars, two 
of which were flying United Nations 
flags and one a Red Cross flag. 


“The party,” Dr. Bunche contin- 
ued, “was accompanied by an official 
liaison officer of the Jewish forces. 
In the Katamon quarter of the New 
City, well within the Jewish lines, all 
three cars were stopped at a road 
block in which was parked an Israeli 
army type jeep filled with men in 
Jewish army uniforms, all of whom 
got out but the driver. Two of these 
men, apparently recognizing the Me- 
diator’s car, approached it, stood by 
the window and fired at point blank 
range. Count Bernadotte and Colo- 
nel Andre P. Serot, French Air 
Forces, United Nations observer, sit- 


full responsibility” 


ting beside him in the car, were both 
hit several times, Serot being killed 
instantly and Count Bernadotte, hav- 
ing lost consciousness almost imme- 
diately, dying within a few minutes 
of his arrival at Hadassah Hospital, 
where he was driven by Colonel 
Frank Begley (Chief United Nations 
Security Officer) who was the driver 
of the Mediator’s car at the time of 
the attack and who escaped with only 
powder burns. General Aage Lund- 
strom, Chief of Staff of Truce Super- 
vision, also seated in the rear of the 
car, miraculously escaped injury. 
Commander William R. Cox. United 
States Navy. a United Nations ob- 
server, who was seated in the front 
of the car, was also uninjured.” 


Dr. Bunche’s report added that Dr. 
Bernard Joseph, Military Governor 
of Jewish Jerusalem, and Colonel 
Dayan, Military Commander of the 
Israeli Forces in Jerusalem, imme- 
diately expressed deep regret and 
concern and stated their intention to 
hunt down the assailants. : 


Colonel Begley, seated in the front 
of the Mediator’s car, was able to 
give a graphic eye-witness account 
of the murderous attack. 


“We were proceeding through the 
Jewish residential section, along the 
upper Katamon Road,” he reported. 
“when we were stopped at a road 
block where a number of people were 
milling around. In the road block 
itself an Israeli army-type jeep filled 
with men in Israeli army uniforms 
prevented passage.” 


After describing the formation of 
the cars and their occupants, Colonel 
Begley added: “Several people ap- 
proached the cars in apparently or- 
derly fashion, but two men in uni- 
form came up to the Count’s car on 
my side. Looking intently at the pas- 
sengers. one suddenly pulled back 
and drew his gun. At this point I 
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opened the front door to try to in- 
tercept any action. At the same time, 
the other man tried to shoot and I 
was forced to grapple with him. 


“Seeking to intercept the Count’s 
assailant as he was shooting, I de- 
flected several shots, being burned 
about the face and getting some frag- 
ments in my right ear. 


“The principal assailant, who mor- 
tally wounded both the Count and 
Colonel Serot, broke away still shoot- 
ing and put two more shots into the 
vehicle. The other threw several 
shots at the front car, evidently in an 
effort to prevent pursuit, and suc- 
ceeded in deflating one tire. 


@6’PURNING MY ATTENTION to the 

occupants of the back seat, I 
found General Lundstrom unharmed 
but pinned down by the body of Colo- 
nel Serot. General Lundstrom asked 
the Count if he was hurt and the 
Count nodded in assent. Seeing this 
sign of life, I immediately drove 
around the other cars and followed 
the aforementioned jeep up the road. 
By this time the two men who had 
done the shooting were back in the 
jeep, and it pulled rapidly away, 
turning left and out of sight as we 
raced to the Hadassah Hospital some 
five minutes away. 


“It was then exactly 5:10 p.m. and 
the whole action had taken approxi- 
mately five minutes. Upon arrival at 
the hospital, medical officers con- 
firmed Serot’s death and immediately 
removed the Count to the emergency 
room, where he died almost imme- 
diately, at 5:30 p.m.” 


General Lundstrom likewise gave 
his eye-witness account. 


“Before we started,” the General 
reported, “I was told that every other 
jeep or car was fired upon at Man- 
delbaum Gate. I then asked Count 
Bernadotte if it would not be wise to 
proceed from Ramallah or Latrun to 
Jerusalem. This route would take an 
hour longer, but would undoubtedly 
be safer. Count Bernadotte an- 
answered: ‘I would not do that. I 
have to take the same risks as my ob- 
servers, and, moreover. I think no one 
has the right to refuse us permission 
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to pass through the lines. If I do not 
go, I will be admitting they have the 
right to prevent me from crossing 
the lines.’ I agreed,” added General 
Lundstrom. 


Recounting the few hours before 
the murders, General Lundstrom re- 
called that he and Count Bernadotte, 
having met in Beirut on the previous 
day and traveled to Damascus, left 
there on Friday morning, September 
iz. 


“On our way to Kollundia field,” 
he recorded, “we received a message 
from Haifa to the effect that all air- 
craft landing at Kollundia would be 
fired on. As we had sent advance 
notice of arrival and received clear- 
ance, we discounted the warning as 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


The assassination of Count 
Folke Bernadotte and Colonel An- 
dre Serot brought to seven the 
number of men who have lost 
their lives in the service of the 
United Nations in Palestine. 


May 23—Tuomas C. Wasson, 
United States Consul-General in 
Jerusalem and United States rep- 
resentative on the Security Coun- 
cil’s Truce Commission, was killed 
by a sniper’s bullet in Jerusalem. 

July 6—CoMMANDANT RENE DE 
LABARRIERE, of France, serving as 
an observer on the staff of the 
Mediator, was mortally wounded 
by exploding mines in the Afoula 
area. 


July 13—Ove Hetce BAKKE, 
of Norway, a Secretariat member 
of the guard detachment on truce 
duties, was shot and killed on the 
road to Mount Scopus. 

August 28—LIEUTENANT-COLO- 
NEL JOSEPH QUERU and CAPTAIN 
PIERRE JEANNEL, both of France, 
observers of the truce supervision 
group, were killed by gunfire on 
the Gaza airfield after descending 
from their aircraft. 

September 17—CountT FOLKE 
BERNADOTTE, of Sweden, the Unit- 
ed Nations Mediator, and CoLo- 
NEL ANDRE SEROT, chief of the 
French observers, were shot and 
killed in the Katamon quarter of 
the New City of Jerusalem. 





false, and landed at Kollundia with- 


out incident. 


“At the airfield we were met by 
United Nations observers Colonel 
Bonnot and Colonel Serot, of France, 
and Major A. F. Petersens, of Swe- 
den. With Major Messart, Belgian 
driver, the Count, Commander Cox, 
Lieutenant Colonel Flach, of Sweden, 
Major De Geer, of Sweden, and my- 
self, we left the airfield to visit Brig- 
adier Lash, of the Arab Legion, at 
Ramallah. The rest of Count Berna- 
dotte’s party were ordered to proceed 
to the American school to meet us 
there.” 


It was here that General Lund- 
strom pointed out that an alternative 
route into Jerusalem would be safer; 
a suggestion that Count Bernadotte 
refused to adopt. After visiting 
Brigadier Lash, the party set off for 
Jerusalem. 


“En route, past Kollundia,” reports 
the General, “our car was fired on 
from a short distance (pistol shot). 
One bullet hit the disc of a rear 
wheel. We then arrived at the Ameri- 
can school, where we collected the 
rest of the Count’s staff and pro- 
ceeded to Mandelbaum Gate and on 
to the Y.M.C.A. without incident of 
any kind.” 


URING THE AFTERNOON, Count 
Bernadotte was to visit the Gov- 
ernment House and the Agricultural 
School in the Red Cross area, and at 
6.30 that evening was to see Dr. Jos- 
eph, Military Governor of the Jewish 
part of Jerusalem. 

“Three cars were ordered,” says 
the General, “but I decided that only 
two would be permitted to pass the 
lines to the Red Cross area. One car 
was driven by Colonel Frank Begley, 
with Commander Cox (U.S.) sitting 
in the front seat. The other car 
was driven by Major Messart with 
the Jewish liaison officer, Captain 
Hillman, Miss Wessel (Count Ber- 
nadotte’s secretary), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Flach and Major De Geer 
as passengers.” 

The cars eventually numbered 
three, as mentioned by Dr. Bunche, 
because, at a point en route Count 

(Continued on page 760) 
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Bernadotte — Man of Peace 


“W* DO NOT LIVE to be happy ourselves but to make 
others happy.” This was the motto of Count Folke 
Bernadotte, which he coined himself. Much of his life. 


which began in Stockholm on January 2, 1895, was spent 
in living up to it. 

Between the First and Second World Wars he was 
associated with the Swedish Boy Scout movement, in 
which he became Chief Scout. During the Second World 
War he devoted his energies to Red Cross work. He 
was vice-chairman of the Swedish organization from 
1943 to 1946, and chairman from 1946 until his death. 
It was because of his Red Cross work that he came into 
general world ken as a mediator. During the war against 
Hitlerism, he arranged for the exchange of disabled 
British and German prisoners of war. This service the 
former British Foreign Minister, Mr. Anthony Eden. 
described as “a major humanitarian effort.” 

In April, 1945, Count Bernadotte—a nephew of King 
Gustav V of Sweden—played a brief. spectacular role 
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as an intermediary between Heinrich Himmler, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom when Himmler 


offered peace on the Western Front. 


Through this work, Count Bernadotte came to know 


General Eisenhower. who cabled his widow that in the 


Mediator’s death “the world’s peace-loving peoples have 
lost a tireless champion of justice and co-operation 
among the nations.” 

On May 20, 1948. the permanent members of the 
Security Council unanimously appointed him United 
Nations Mediator on Palestine. As a former cavalry 
officer in the Swedish Army, which he joined at the 
time of the First World War, he understood war. But 
he understood peace better. For that he worked and 
died in Palestine. 


He leaves an American-born wife, the former Miss 
Estelle Romain Manville, and two sons. Ockie, aged 16. 
and Bertil, aged 12. 
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This snapshot of the Mediator, taken in Jerusalem on August When Count Bernadotte arrived at Lake Success, from Palestine 
3, shows him passing a Jewish road block, returning an accompanied by his American-born wife, he was welcomed by 
Israeli soldier's salute. (World Wide Photo) Secretary-General Trygve Lie. (UN-11409) 


in the photograph above, the Mediator is seen forcefully reporting to the Security Council on the first phase of his mission. Below, at 
the left, he is conferring with Abdulla Bey Tel, Arab Legion Commander. (Acme Photo). The centre picture shows him studying a map 
of Palestine, with Dr. Ralph Bunche looking on. At the right, the Security Council stands in silent homage during a special session to 

receive the report of his death. (World Wide Photo) 
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(Continued from page 757) 
Bernadotte asked Dr. Facel, of Swit- 
zerland, who represents the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee of Gov- 
ernment House, to accompany him to 
the Agricultural School, and the doc- 
tor took his own car. 


At this point in his report, General 
Lundstrom confirms Dr. Bunche’s ac- 
count of the jeep at the road block. 
Probably because he was seated in 
the rear of the car, the General saw 
only one armed armed man approach- 
ing. 
| TOOK LITTLE notice of this,” 

he says, “because I merely 
thought it was another check point. 
However, he (the soldier) put a 
tommy gun through the open window 
on my side of the car and fired point 
blank at Count Bernadotte and Colo- 
nel Serot. I also heard shots fired 
from other points, and there was con- 
siderable confusion. The Jewish 
liaison officer came running to our 
car and told Mr. Begley, who was at 


that time outside the car, to drive 
away as quickly as possible. In the 
meantime, the man was still firing. 


“Colonel Serot fell in the seat in 
back of me, and I saw at once that he 
was dead. Count Bernadotte bent 
forward, and I thought at the time he 
was trying to get cover. I asked him: 
‘Are you wounded?’ He nodded, and 
fell back. I helped him to lie down 
in the car. I now understood that 
he was severely wounded; there was 
a considerable amount of blood on 
his clothes, mainly around the heart. 
By this time the Jewish liaison offi- 
cer had got into the car and was urg- 
ing Begley to drive quickly to Hadas- 
sah Hospital, which was only a short 
distance away. I have the impression 
that the Jewish liaison officer did 
everything he possibly could to assist 
us to get to the hospital as quickly as 
possible. It could not have taken 
more than a couple of minutes to 
make the journey from the scene of 
the incident to the hospital. 


“When we arrived, with the heip 
of some other people, I carried the 
Count inside and laid him on the 
bed. We had sent for a medical of- 
ficer, but while waiting for him to 
arrive, I took off the Count’s jacket 
and tore away his shirt and under- 
vest. I saw that he was wounded 
around the heart and that there was 
also a considerable quantity of blood 
on his clothes about it. 


“When the doctor arrived, I asked 
if anything could be done, but he 
replied that it was too late.” 

Concluding his report, General 
Lundstrom added: 

“On reflection, after the incident. 
I am convinced that this was a delib- 
erate and carefully planned assassi- 
nation. The spot where the cars 
were halted was carefully chosen, and 
the people who approached the cars 
quite obviously not only knew 
which car Count Bernadotte was in, 
but also the exact position in the car 
which he occupied.” 


Assembly Mourns Mediator and Col. Serot 


SE recor OF ALL fifty-eight 
Member states of the United Na- 
tions bade farewell to Count Folke 
Bernadotte in Paris on Thursday, 
September 21, and paid valedictory 
tribute to his work as a peacemaker. 
It was the sixth day after his mur- 
der in the Jewish section of Jeru- 
salem. 


His body was being taken for bur- 
ial in his native Sweden, and the air- 
plane in which it was carried alighted 
at Orly aerodrome for a brief while 
so that a simple but emotionally im- 
pressive service could be held and 
those who appointed him as United 
Nations Mediator to the conflict-torn 
land where his life was sacrificed, 
could pay their homage. That they 
might do so, and as a special tribute 
to the assassin’s victim, the opening 
of the General Assembly, timed for 
earlier that day, had been postponed. 


The body of Colonel Andre P. Se- 


rot, of the French Air Forces, the 
United Nations observer who was 
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slain by his side, accompanied that 
of the Count as far as Paris. After- 
wards the Mediator’s body was flown 
to Stockholm to be received in deep 
but proud sorrow by his wife, his 
two sons and his aged father. 

Before the arrival of the aerial cor- 
tege, a catafalque on trestles had been 
erected out on the airport, against a 
backdrop of black cloth emblazoned 
with the emblems of both the United 
Nations and Sweden. A guard of 
honor was provided by men of 
France’s famous Garde Republicaine 
in their blue, white-gauntletted uni- 
forms; and by the French Navy and 
Air Force. Behind the guard the 
world’s distinguished representatives 
gathered to pay spoken and silent 
tribute. 

United States Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall was there; so 
were British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, French Foreign Minister Rob- 
ert Schuman, Alexander E. Bogomo- 
lov, Soviet Ambassador to France; 
Sweden’s Ambassador to the French 


capital, Karl Ivan Westman; Aubrey 
S. Eban, Israel’s representative to the 
United Nations, and Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, as well as represent- 
atives of all other Member states. 


HE MOURNERS FROM the four cor- 

ners of the earth that Bernadotte 
strove ceaselessly to make peaceful, 
watched in silence as the three air- 
craft approached the landing field. 
One of the planes—that in which 
Count Bernadotte’s body, and that of 
his slaughtered observer were car- 
ried—was pure white; the others 
bore the scarlet emblem of the Red 
Cross. 


Reverently the coffins were taken 
from the airplane, the interior of 
which had been turned into a bower 


° 


of flowers. 

Count Bernadotte’s casket was cov- 
ered with the colors of the United 
Nations and of Sweden, and his Red 
Cross cap rested on top. Colonel 
Serot’s coffin was draped by the Unit- 
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ed Nations and French flags. As the 
dead were carried to their temporary 
resting place on the catafalque, a 
French military band played the la- 
ment, “Aux Morts.” 

British Sir Alexander Cadogan, the 
President of the Security Council, 
Swedish Mr. Westman, and France’s 
Robert Schuman spoke of the loss the 
world had sustained. Sir Alexander 
lamented that “dastardly action” had 
prevented completion of work so bril- 
liantly carried out. Mr. Westman ex- 
pressed consolation in the hope that 
the Mediator’s death might inspire 
others to “live greatly in the same 
cause.” And finally, the French For- 
eign Minister paid an eloquent trib- 
ute. 

On the very eve of his death, M. 


Schuman remembered. Count Ber- 


nadotte had written his final report 
on Palestine. This, he pointed out 
impressively, “is, as it were, his last 
will, sealed in blood, which shows us 
the way to lasting peace.” 

After the short ceremony, Count 
Bernadotte’s body was taken back to 
the plane to resume its journey to 
Sweden. That of Colonel Serot was 
placed in a military hearse. 


AS THE MEDIATOR’s body was once 
again lifted from the earth, the 
miiltary band played “Aux Champs,” 
an honor reserved for heroes. 
General Aage Lundstrom, the Me- 
diator’s chief of staff, other Swedish 
members of his Palestine Mission 
and seven United States, Belgian 
and French representatives of United 
Nations military delegations in Pal- 


estine accompanied Count Bernadotie 
on his last journey home. 


At the wish of his widow, the 
service on Stockholm aerodrome was 
brief. It was attended only by mem- 
bers of the Count’s family and a few 
Swedish officials. The mourners, in 
addition to Countess Bernadotte and 
the Mediator’s two sons, included his 
89-year-old father, Prince Oscar Ber- 
nadotte, who is a brother of King 
Gustav. Afterwards the body was 
taken to his private estate on the out- 
skirts of the city, and on Sunday, 
September 26, the Mediator’s remains 
were cremated and the ashes buried 
in the family plot in Northern Ceme- 
tery, where his mother, sister, and 


two sons had also found their last 


resting place. 


Three Others Who Died for Peace 


On the morning of September 14, a 
United Nations plane left Haifa with 
the bodies of three Frenchmen who 
had died in the service of peace in 
the Holy Land. They were Com- 
mandant Rene de Labarriere, who 
died from wounds received on 
July 6 during the first truce in 
Palestine, and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Josep Queru, and Captain Pierre 
Jeannel, both killed at Gaza during 
the second truce. 

Before the plane took off, the 
bodies received benediction at the 
Convent des Dames de Nazareth in 
Haifa. This was followed by a cere- 
mony held in their honor at the 
Haifa airport, with a French naval 
guard of honor in attendance, in 
the presence of French, Swedish, 
American, and Belgian officers. 
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The senior French observer, Cap- 
tain Jean Antras, the senior Belgian 
observer, Lieutenant-Colonel Francois 
Langlois, the senior observer in 
Jerusalem, Captain Neyron S. An- 
derson, of the U.S. Navy, and Colo- 
nel George Bardin, of the Swedish 
Air Force, accompanied the bodies to 
Paris, where the funeral services were 
held. 

“Colonel Queru, Commandant 
de Labarriere and and Captain 
Jeannel fell as victims of the strug- 
gle for peace,” said Arkady A. Sobo- 
lev, Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations at the ceremony in 
Paris on September 15. “Their 
memory which we honor today will 
live. Their work will serve as an 
example for those who will follow. 
The gratitude of 58 nations goes to 


these men who died for peace, and 
for the high principles and_pur- 
poses on which the United Nations 
has been built. 

“These three French officers were 
conscientious and efficient servants of 
the United Nations. Together with 
the Government of France and the 
French people, the United Nations 
mourns the untimely death of these 
three men. On behalf of the United 
Nations I express to the families of 
the three officers deep and sincere 
sympathy in their grave loss. They, 
France, and the United Nations can 
be proud of these three representa- 
tives of the cause of peace... . 

“We believe that the cause they 
served is a just cause, a cause which 
has the support of all the Member 
states of the United Nations.” 





Security Council’s Homage to Bernadotte 


Secretary-General Calls 


7 THAN 24 hours after the murder of Count Folke 

Bernadotte, the Security Council held an emergency 
session in Paris at which the members unanimously 
and strongly condemned the brutal assassination of the 
Mediator and Colonel Andre Serot. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (UNITED KincpoM) the Sep- 
tember President of the Council, opened the meeting, 
paying warm tributes to the ability, courage, and char- 
acter of Count Bernadotte. “The United Nations was for- 
tunate indeed,” he said, “in securing the services of so 
distinguished a man, who at once devoted the whole of 
his energy to his supremely difficult task, in the per- 
formance of which he has now laid down his life. We, the 
members of the Security Council, had the advantage of 
being able to follow his work at close quarters—that work 
on which we built high hopes. We heard him speak to us 
in New York. We were able to consult him, and we 
learned to appreciate his outstanding abilities. It is a 
tragedy for the world as a whole that death has cut short 
the work which Count Bernadotte had so devotedly 
begun. The United Nations,” Sir Alexander concluded, 
“must now redouble its efforts to bring peace to that dis- 
tracted and desecrated land, and to build on the founda- 
tion which Count Bernadotte had already laid.” 


Dr. Bunche’s Appointment 


Sir Alexander then informed the Council of two cables 
which had been sent to Palestine by Acting Secretary- 
General Arkady A. Sobolev, immediately following the 
news of Count Bernadotte’s death. The first of these cables 
was to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, personal representative of the 
Secretary-General to the Mediator, and stated: “In the 
light of the tragic news concerning Count Bernadotte, 
I empower you to assume full authority over the Palestine 
Mission until further notice.” 

The second directed General Aage Lundstrom, Chief 
of Staff of the Mediator, to make the fullest investigation 
of the circumstances of the assassination. 

The Chairman of the United Nations Truce Commis- 
sion in Palestine, John J. MacDonald, of the United 
States, was requested to extend all possible co-operation 
and assistance to Dr. Bunche and General Lundstrom. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie next addressed the 
Council. After expressing his personal grief at the death 
of “two fine men and loyal servants of the United 
Nations,” Mr. Lie declared: “This brutal assassination is 
a tragedy in itself, but it raises serious problems of even 
greater importance than the death of individual men 
would ordinarily have. Count Bernadotte and Colonel 
Serot were the sixth and seventh United Nations repre- 
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for Protection Measures 


sentatives killed in the line of duty during hostilities in 
the Middle East. Their murder came as a climax to a 
series of grave incidents which reflected an unprecedented 
and intolerable lack of respect for the dignity and author- 
ity of the United Nations. Their murder can only be 
interpreted as a direct act of attempted interference with 
the effort of the United Nations to settle the Palestine 
question. 

“Count Bernadotte, as United Nations Mediator, had 
proved to be a man of the very highest quality and 
capacity, and by sheer merit had gained the respect of 
all the parties concerned in the Palestine dispute. It 
would have been to the interest of both sides, and of the 
world community as a whole, to have him continue his 
patient efforts to find a solution. It will be extremely 
difficult to replace him.” 

The murder of Count Bernadotte and Colonel Serot. 
said the Secretary-General, demanded an answer to what 
should be done in the future to protect those serving the 
United Nations in such operations as the one in the Holy 
Land. He hoped that no steps would be left untaken to 
prevent another tragedy of this kind happening. Con- 
cluding, Mr. Lie extended “the very deepest sympathy 
of the United Nations” to Countess Bernadotte, to her 
two sons, to the Count’s father, and to the Swedish nation. 
with whom everyone shared the loss of “a most honorable 
man. 


Dastardly Act 


Every member of the Council then paid his tribute. 
Describing the Mediator as “a great man who gave hi- 
life for the United Nations and its purposes and prin- 
ciples,” Dr. Philip C. Jessup (UniTep StaTEs) said the 
assassination was a dastardly act which will be con- 
demned by every right-minded person in every land. But 
the tragic ending of this one devoted life did not end the 
activities of the United Nations in seeking a solution to 
the Palestine question. On the contrary those activities 
should now be intensified, continued Dr. Jessup. The 
authorities concerned were now most sharply reminded 
of their responsibility to discharge their duty controlling 
the lawless members of their own group. The United 
States would continue its determined efforts as a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations to reach a defjnitive solution 
to the Palestinian problem. This would, he said, consti- 
tute a most fitting tribute to a great man who had given 
his life for the organization. 

Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) said the Council should 
note that the Jewish authorities were evidently unable to 
prevent a criminal action of this kind, occurring at a 
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time when the slightest disturbance of the peace was 
likely seriously to endanger the progress of the pacifica- 
tion of Palestine. Dr. Arce proposed a draft resolution, 
expressing in a positive form, a tribute to the memory of 
Count Bernadotte (see box on this page). 


Associating himself with the many expressions of 
sorrow at “this abominable crime,” Alexandre Parodi 
(FRANCE) recalled that during the last special session 
of the General Assembly on. the Palestine question, the 
French delegation suggested a number of measures 
designed to put the City of Jerusalem under efficient 
international control. He regretted that these had not been 
translated into reality, believing that if the measures had 
been accepted their difficulties in Palestine might be much 
less than they were at present. 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang (Cu1na) described Count Bernadotte 
as a great servant of peace, understanding in a very con- 
crete and intimate fashion what peace could mean to 
people all over the world. His loss was irreparable. 


The representative of Syria, Khalid Bey Azm, said that 
although his government had not agreed with Count 
Bernadotte’s views on certain points, he believed that the 
Mediator had “fallen on the battlefield of peace.” His 
ashes should rest in the city where there is already the 
tomb of history’s greatest Apostle of Peace. 


Yakov A. Malik (U.S.S.R.) declared: “This event 
lengthens the list of victims of that chain of events which 
has taken place in Palestine, and in which hundreds of 
thousands of people are suffering. The Security Council 
and the United Nations as a whole still have the task of 
expediting a solution of the Palestine problem, on the 
basis of the resolutions of the General Assembly.” 


The delegates of Belgium, Canada, Colombia, and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. also expressed the sorrow and sym- 
pathy of their respective nations in the murder of Count 
Bernadotte and Colonel Serot. 


Before adjourning its emergency meeting, the Council 
unanimously approved the Argentine resolution. The 
eleven delegates on the Council, as well as members of the 
public and the press, then stood in silence for one minute 
in the great Assembly Hall, in homage to Count Berna- 
dotte and Colonel Serot. 


At a subsequent meeting in Paris on September 18, the 
five permanent members of the Security Council endorsed 
the Secretary-General’s instructions to Dr. Bunche, to the 
effect that he should assume full authority over the Pales- 
tine Mission until further notice. The question of an 
ultimate successor for Count Bernadotte was not discussed 
at this meeting. It will be recalled that the five permanent 
members of the Council were empowered by the special 
session of the General Assembly on Palestine last April to 
act as a Committee of the Assembly, and to appoint a 
United Nations Mediator for Palestine. 


Israel Representative’s Statement 
Shortly before the Security Council’s meeting in Paris 
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Security Council’s Resolution 

The following resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Security Council at its meeting in Paris 
on September 18: 

THE SEcuRITY COUNCIL, 

Deeply shocked by the tragic death of the United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine, Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, as the result of a cowardly act wh'ch ap- 
pears to have been committed by a criminal group 
of terrorists in Jerusalem while the United Nations 
representative was fulfilling his peace-seeking 
mission in the Holy Land; 

RESOLVES: 


(1) To request the Secretary-General to keep 
the flag of the United Nations at half-mast for a 
period of three days; 

(2) To authorize the Secretary-General to meet 
from the Working Capital Fund all expenses con- 
nected with the death and burial of the United 
Nations Mediator; 

(3) To be represented at the interment by the 
President or the person whom he may appoint for 
the occasion. 





on September 18, Major Aubrey Eban, representative 
of the Provisional Government of Israel, issued a state- 
ment expressing his Government’s “horror and grief” at 
the murder of Count Bernadotte. Major Eban stated: 


“This odious assassination was attended by all the char- 
acteristics of brutality as well as by uncivilized irresponsi- 
bility. The character of the illustrious victim, the interests 
which he represented, and the place in which the deed 
was committed all deepen this sense of historic tragedy.” 


Beyond any discussion or controversy, Major Eban 
continued, was the fact that Count Bernadotte had nothing 
before him but the vision of peace. His very act in accept- 
ing the task was a mark of high courage, and the mission 
was “a noble adventure in statesmanship conceived in 
disregard of personal security or interest.” Colonel Serot, 
who was murdered at Count Bernadotte’s side, Major 
Eban added, was the third gallant officer of France to fall 
by an assassin’s bullet in the course of duty; and the 
sombre list contains a United States consul, member of 
the United Nations Truce Commission, and a United 
Nations guardsman of Norwegian nationality. 


Drastic Measures 


“Since the tragedy took place in territory under the 
occupation of the forces of Israel,” Major Eban declared, 
“the Security Council will soon be informed of measures, 
most drastic and far-reaching in character, with the aim 
of bringing the criminals to justice and of reaching out 
with the hand of lawful authority into any circles wherein 
a degree of responsibility for such events may‘be found. 
There can be no other response to this tragedy,” Major 
Eban concluded, “than to rededicate ourselves whole- 
heartedly to a concerted effort to achieve an early peace- 
ful adjustment.” 


‘Serious Warning’ to Greece's N eighbors Suggested 


Special Balkan Committee's Supplementary Report to Assembly 


ges SINCE June 17 confirm the conclusions it had 
already reached, says the Special Committee on the 
Balkans in a supplementary report to the General As- 
sembly. 


Conclusions 

The supplement, which covers the period June 17 to 
September 10, points out that Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia still refuse to co-operate and have not com- 
plied with the Assembly’s injunction “to do nothing 
which could furnish assistance” to the guerrillas fight- 
ing in Greece. Such assistance has been “on a large 
scale” and has been given “with the knowledge of the 
Governments.” 

Guerrillas in the frontier zone, the Committee is fully 
convinced, have been largely dependent on external 
supply. They have frequently moved at will in the 
territory across the frontier, and have frequently re- 
tired safely into the territory of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia when the Greek army exerted great pressure. 

Further, the Committee is convinced that the con- 
tinuation of such a situation constitutes an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the establishment of “good neighborly 
relations” between Greece and its northern neighbors as 
recommended by the Assembly. Still more, it consti- 
tutes a threat to the political independence and _ the 
territorial integrity of Greece and to peace in the Bal- 
kans. 

Frontier incidents not involving direct aid to Greek 
guerrillas, the Committee is satisfied, were the result 
of a state of tension along the frontier and were not 
deliberately provoked. 

Finally, the Committee is of the opinion that the con 
duct of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia has been 
inconsistent with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

|For an account oj the Committee’s earlier report to 
the Assembly covering the period up to June 16, see the 
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Recommendations 

In the absence of any co-operation from the Govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia in carry- 
ing out its mandate, the Committee does not feel con- 
fident that any recommendations made by it would as- 
sure a speedy solution to the existing difficulties. How- 
ever, without prejudice to such other measures as the 
Assembly may adopt. it does make three recommenda- 
tions. 

First, the recommendations in the earlier report should 
stand; the Assembly should issue “a serious warning” 
to Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia that their con- 
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tinued aid to the Greek guerrillas endangers peace in 
the Balkans; and the Assembly should recommend thai 
all Members of the United Nations and all other states 
should exercise care not to do anything that might assist 
in any way any armed group fighting against the Greek 
Government. 

In its second recommendation, the Committee pro- 
poses that the Assembly should approve the Committee's 
activities to date and instruct it to observe and report 
on the response of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
to Assembly resolutions. The Committee should also 
continue to utilize observation groups as necessary and 
be available to assist the four Governments in the im- 
plementation of Assembly recommendations. 

The Committee’s third recommendation relates to ex- 
penditure. As a result of the experience of the previous 
two months, the Committee believes that it cannot re- 
duce expenditures at present. However. it will make 
such changes in its organizational structure and methods 
of work as may be necessary to accomplish its tasks and 
in order to effect savings when the situation warrants. 

The Australian delegation abstained from two of the 
conclusions and from all the recommendations. The 
remainder of the supplementary report was adopted unan- 
imously by the Committee. 

While agreeing with the factual conclusions, the 
Australian delegation abstained from the two political 
conclusions because it believed that the Committee is 
primarily a body of mediation, with the additional func- 
tions of observing and reporting to the Assembly. There- 
fore it is for the Assembly to pass judgment or to take 
decisions on the basis of the facts reported by the Com- 
mittee. 

As for the recommendations, the Australian delega- 
tion pointed out that the Committee had declared in 
the preamble that it “does not feel confident that any 
recommendations made by it would insure a speedy 
solution to existing difficulties.” In the circumstance, 
the delegation felt that no recommendation should be 
made and that it should be left to the Assembly itself 
to find a solution. 


. 
a 


Other Matters 


In other chapters, the supplementary report reveals 
that the Greek Government on August 13 offered to 
give up its insistence that re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations should precede resumption of Greco-Bulgarian 
conversations. Greece, however, contended that the 
Bulgarian Government must ensure that guerrillas would 
receive no assistance from Bulgarian territory, and 
Greece would have the assurance that the measures to 
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be taken would be effective. The Greek Government 
also wanted the Bulgarian Government to undertake to 
carry out the peace treaty of February 17, 1947, with the 
two Governments simultaneously agreeing to respect 
frontiers established by that treaty. 

At the time the report was written, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia had not acknowledged the Committee’s resolution 
of August 12 regarding the disarming and interning of 
guerrillas crossing into their territories. In replying to 
the Secretary-General, Albania confirmed its attitude of 
non-recognition of the Committee. 


While regretting that under existing conditions it is 
unable to assist the four Governments in establishing 
frontier conventions, the Committee lays down some 
broad principles for discussion by the Governments lead- 
ing toward a future frontier convention, provided good 
neighborly and normal diplomatic relations are restored. 
The Greek-Bulgarian convention of 1931 is suggested as 
a model for similar conventions between Greece and Al- 
bania and Greece and Yugoslavia. 


The longest chapter of the supplementary report deals 
with the situation on Greece’s northern frontiers and is 
based on 29 additional reports from observers who ex- 
amined 200 more witnesses since the earlier report was 
written. These brought the total number of observer 
reports to 86, and the total number of witnesses ques- 
tioned to 700. 


Although only a small part of what in fact occurred 


Proposal for United 


OINTING OUT that “the responsibility and the risk 

‘involved in the implementation of United Nations 
resolutions have been dramatically and tragically em- 
phasized by the death of Count Bernadotte and of the 
six other persons who have fallen in Palestine in the 
service of the United Nations,” the Secretary-General 
requested the inclusion of two additional items in the 


General Assembly’s agenda. 


These concern a United Nations Guard Force, which 
he recommended in his annual report to the Assembly, 
and reparation for injuries incurred in the service of the 
United Nations. 


The force, said Mr. Lie in his report, could be recruited 
by the Secretary-General and placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. It would 
not be used as a substitute for the forces contemplated in 
Articles 42 and 43. It would not be a striking force, but 
purely a guard force. 


“It could be used for guard duty with United Nations 
missions, in the conduct of plebiscites under the super- 
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came under observation, the Committee notes certain gen- 
eral factors. In the zones observed, the main areas of 
guerrilla resistance are located in country which is dif- 
ficult of access on the Greek side of the border but gen- 
erally within a few kilometers of motor roads on the 
other side. During periods of heavy fighting guerrillas ex- 
pend larger quantities of ammunition than could have 
been found in local supply sources. With guerrilla posi- 
tions sometimes astride the frontier, and with frontiers in 
the rear and on both flanks secure, it is seldom possible to 
surround them, for they generally can retire safely into 
foreign territory when the Greek army exerts pressure on 
them. 

In an annexed digest of group reports on the removal 
of Greek children to Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
other northern countries, the Committee says that while 
Bulgaria had not replied to a Greek communication on 
the subject, both Albania and Yugoslavia admitted the 
presence of such children, but stated that the children 
were not removed by force and that their retention was 
a humanitarian act. 


On September 11, the day the Committee signed its 
supplementary report, the Rapporteur, Dr. Francisco 
Castillo Najera, of Mexico, was unanimously elected 
Chairman in a personal capacity, not as a representative 
of his country, beginning October 5 and until the end of 
the third session of the General Assembly. Dr. Najera 
will present the Committee’s reports to the Assembly. 


Nations Guard Force 


vision of the United Nations, and in the administration of 
truce terms,” he said. “It could be used as a constabulary 
under the Security Council or the Trusteeship Council in 
cities like Jerusalem and Trieste during the establishment 
of international regimes. It might also be called upon by 
the Security Council under Article 40 of the Charter, 
which provides for provisional measures to prevent the 
aggravation of a situation threatening the peace. 

“There are many uses for such a force. If it had existed 
during the past year it would, I believe, have greatly 
increased the effectiveness of the work of the Security 
Council, and have saved many lives, particularly in Indo- 
nesia and Palestine. It should not be a large force—from 
one thousand to five thousand men would be sufficient— 
because it would have behind it all the authority of the 
United Nations.” 

On September 10 the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans expressed an interest in the proposal and 
asked to be kept informed. If the Guard Force is approved 
by the Assembly, UNSCOB “may request assignment to 
it of a certain number of such guards.” 
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Work Begins on Building Permanent Headquarters 


Detailed Plans for Secretariat Building Announced 


ao A SYMBOLIC scoop of earth from the site 
along the East River, Benjamin Cohen, Acting Sec- 
retary-General, launched the actual building of the perm- 
anent headquarters of the United Nations on September 
14. “We know now,” he said to those present at the 
ceremony, “that we are going to establish our roots in 
strong soil . . . in the great cosmopolitan city of New 
York, which in itself is a practical example of how people 
from all over the world can live in peace and friendli- 
ness.” 

New York, replied Mayor O’Dwyer, regards its 
choice as headquarters of the United Nations as a great 
honor. The city, he recalled, has undertaken a program 
of improvement in the vicinity of the site which will 
involve an expenditure of at least $23,000,000 “to do 
justice to a building that we welcome because we believe 
that in this building there is to be worked out a plan so 
that the children of today will never again know another 
world war.” 

The ceremony on September 14 marked the first phase 





Benjemin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, breaking ground at the United Nations site in Man- 
hatten, New York, as Mayor William O’Dwyer (left) and 

Controller Lazarus Joseph look on. (UN-11837) 
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of the building, the excavation job which is to be com- 
pleted in six months. While this work is going on, 
contracts will be awarded for construction of the various 
units. The detailed drawings for the major building 
elements will be submitted to the contractors as they 
are completed. 

The first unit scheduled for completion is the 39-story 
Secretariat skyscraper which will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the members of the Secretariat staff by the 
summer of 1950. Other units—the Conference Area and 
the General Assembly Hall—are expected to be com- 
pleted by 1951. 


The Secretariat Building 


The drawings for the Secretariat building, now vir- 
tually complete, include many innovations. The exterior 
of the 39-story rectangular-shaped structure will be sur- 
faced exclusively with glass, metal, and stone. If cost 
permits, contrasting shades of aluminum will be used with 
glass to form a striking grid pattern on the long walls 
of the structure, while plans for the finishing of the north 
and south ends of the building, also subject to economic 
considerations, specify the use of white marble, a mason- 
ry traditional with fine construction. 


The fifty-four hundred windows of the building will 
be framed in aluminum, with glass extending to the 
window spandrels. 


Inside the building’s half-million square feet of office 
space promises to be an ideal place in which to work, 
in winter or summer. Secretariat members, coming 
from many diversified climates, may at will, by means 
of individual controls, adjust the air conditioning to 
suit their own taste. Escalators, running through the 
first five floors of the building, will permit easy access 
to the press area, the meeting area and the council 
chambers beyond. In addition, banks of 18 high-speed 
elevators will service all floors of the building in a 
matter of seconds. 4 


e 

Electric dumb-waiters will facilitate the distribution 
of documents, mail, and other papers necessary for the 
smooth functioning of the organization. - The first five 
floors of the building will be devoted to the executive 
offices, press area, and staff facilities. The remaining 
floors will contain the eight Secretariat departments and 
all required services. The top of the structure will 
provide for future installation of radio broadcasting and 
television facilities. 
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Nations Urged to Accept Family Resettlement 


IRO Council’s Appeal to World Conscience 


Mc THAN SIX hundred thousand refugees and dis- 

placed persons in Europe are still awaiting resettle- 
ment or repatriation. Meeting in Geneva on September 21. 
the General Council of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization appealed in the name of these refugees to the 
“conscience of individuals and nations,” urging that 
refugees should be resettled in future in family groups. 
In a unanimous resolution on this subject the Council also 
asked that those refugees who could not support them- 
selves should be taken along with those who were con- 
sidered as “good investments.” 

Pointing out that previous immigration programs had 
only partially accepted the principle of family resettle- 
ment, the Council noted that if this situation were to con- 
tinue, there would still be a large number of refugees in 
Europe who would need care when the Organization’s 
mandate ended on June 30, 1950. The Council urged all 
nations—whether members of IRO or not—to participate 
in a broad resettlement program for the solution of this 
problem. 

Strongly supporting the resolution, Brigadier F. G. 
Galleghan, of Australia, read a cable from his Govern- 
ment to the Council stating that Australia “could provide 
resettlement opportunities for an unlimited number of 
D.P.’s and their dependents.” Shipping was the big prob- 
lem, however, and the Australian Government asked the 
aid of the IRO in finding sufficient transportation. 

The United States representative, Goldwaite Dorr, 
thereupon volunteered his Government’s aid in finding 
ships for the purpose. 


The Council instructed the Director-General of IRO, 
William Hallam Tuck, to discuss with all governments of 
goodwill, whether members or non-members of the IRO, 
on the maximum number of refugees each was “able and 
prepared to admit.” In addition, he was asked to proceed 
with the study of suitable schemes for large-scale resettle- 
ment or colonization, and to seek governmental co-opera- 
tion in resettling intellectuals, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
and other professional groups who had so far been un- 
acceptable to most of the “receiving” countries. Finally, 
Mr. Tuck was asked to submit a plan to the next Council 
meeting for settling D.P.’s who would need special 
assistance in resettlement. 


Diets of Refugees 


Earlier, the Council adopted a resolution asking that 
refugees should be provided with the diets necessary for 
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maintaining the health standards approved by medical 
and nutritional experts. The resolution pointed out that 
D.P.’s no longer had to be provided with a differential 
diet ration since the local diet levels had risen to a point 
where the IRO standards could be met without such a 
diiferential. 

The Council also decided that, in future, refugees and 
D.P.’s returning to their homes should be provided with 
a 20-day food supply, instead of the three-month supply 
hitherto given. Improved conditions in the countries of 
origin and the need to limit the strain on the organizaton 
were the reasons for the change which the Council 
approved unanimously. 


The Council decided that all refugees should be pro- 
vided with facilities for religious services, health care. 
vocational training, employment, educational, and com- 
munal activites. 

The Council also appointed the following nine countries 
to its Executive Committee: Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
China, France, Norway, United Kingdom, United States. 
and Venezuela. Jean Desy, Canadian delegate on the 
General Council and Canadian Ambassador to Italy, was 
elected Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


NEW IRO DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


William Hallam Tuck, American chemist and indus- 
trial engineer, was unanimously elected Director- 
General of the International Refugee Organization by 
its General Council, meeting in Geneva on Septem- 
ber 16. 

Mr. Tuck has served as Executive Secretary of the 
Preparatory Commission of the IRO since July 1, 
1947, during which time 256,000 refugees and dis- 
placed persons were repatriated or moved to new 
homes. 

Mr. Tuck, aged 58, in addition to an active business 
career, has aided relief efforts during two wars, serving 
with Herbert Hoover’s Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium during the First World War, and on a mission to 
Finland in 1940. 

In accepting the office of Director-General of this 
newly-established temporary United Nations spe- 
cialized agency, Mr. Tuck said that he interpreted the 
Council’s action as a vote of confidence by those who 
had worked with him both at headquarters and in IRO 
field offices on five continents. 
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Bernadotte’s Palestine Testament 


Report Calls for ‘Most Prompt Action’ by Assembly 


WEEK BEFORE HIS DEATH Count Folke Bernadotte, 

United Nations Mediator, told a press conference at 
Tel Aviv that he believed Palestine was nearer to peace 
than at the beginning of the truce. And just twenty-four 
hours before his assassination the Mediator and his staff 
worked late at night to put the finishing touches on his 
“progress report” to the General Assembly. 

This living document of 35,000 words contains Berna- 
dotte’s personal appraisal of the situation and his conclu- 
sions as to how an ultimate peaceful settlement may be 
reached. 

Calling for prompt action by the Assembly, the Medi- 
ator said that prospects for settlement would be strength- 
ened by such action and failure to act “might well prove 
decisive in this phase of the international effort.” 

Two matters, he said in a letter forwarding the re- 
port, require “the most prompt action: certain decisions 
relating vitally to the peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
question, and humanitarian measures to relieve the des- 
perate condition of more than 300,000 Arab refugees.” 
These two matters, the Mediator thought, should be dealt 
with separately. 

He emphasized that “an extremely crucial stage” had 
been reached in the Palestine question, and it was this 
conviction alone that prompted him to suggest steps to 
bring “the urgency” of the matter to the attention of the 
Assembly. 

The report deals with three aspects of the activities in 
Palestine: the mediation effort, supervision of the truce, 
and assistance to refugees. It then sets forth the basic 
premise of the problem and the Mediator’s conclusions. 


Mediation Effort 

The basic issues of the Palestine problem, the report 
says, are partition, the existence of the Jewish state, 
the question of Jewish immigration, and the problem 
of the Arab refugees. 

The Assembly’s resolution of November 29, 1947, pro- 
vided for partition with economic union and an inter- 
national status for Jerusalem. 

But economic union, which was to have corrected the 
territorial disadvantages of partition to some extent, has 
not been achieved, and Jerusalem has not been inter- 
nationalized. 

“The instant question, therefore,” the report points 
out, “is not whether it may be advisable to review and 
revise the resolution of November 29, 1947. It has 
already been outrun and irrevocably revised by the actual 
facts of recent Palestine history.” 
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On the Jewish side, it adds, the State of Israel is a 
“vigorous reality.” That state was established as the 
only implementation of the partition resolution, though 
admittedly not in accordance with the procedure en- 
visaged. 

On the Arab side, the dilemma is that the Arab states 
know and feel that the State of Israel can be destroyed 
only by force, though they have been unable to do it. 
Besides, there is the fact that the Security Council has 
decreed that force should in no case be employed. 

The report continues that the Arab states fear that 
Israel may not be satisfied to stay within its present bor- 
ders, and it calls on the Jews to be more understanding 
regarding the general Arab attitude. 

It says, also, that it must be understood that the Arab 
countries have to this day failed to recognize even the 
idea of the existence of a Jewish state. 

Other points of the first part of the report are these: 

\ unitary state, comprising Arabs and Jews in Pales- 
tine. is unrealistic at this moment. While economic 
union is desirable, it is not at present attainable. 

The Jews should understand Arab fears concerning an 
accelerated increase of Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine, and they would do well in defining their policy 
in this matter. 

To this date there is no Arab willingness to enter into 
direct or indirect peace negotiations with the Jews. 
despite Jewish offers in that respect. 

“I have reaffirmed to both Arab and Jewish authori- 
ties,” Count Bernadotte wrote, “that I would be very 
pleased should they find it possible to enter into direct 
negotiations and that I am prepared to offer every pos- 
sible assistance toward that end.” 

The demilitarization of Jerusalem is still the only solu- 
tion capable of assuring peace in the Holy City, but 
there are serious doubts whether it can be attained in 
the near future. 

Arab refugees should not only be assured the right to 
return to their homes in Palestine, but the entite refugee 
problem should be viewed in its social and economic 
complexities. , 

The Jewish state is a fact, but there has been no 
attempt to organize the Arab state in Palestine. 

The Holy Places in Palestine have mostly been safe- 
guarded, though some of them—notably in Jerusalem— 
have been damaged during the hostilities. Free access 
to those in Jerusalem could not be assured. 
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Israel authorities, in recent pronouncements, have 
modified their attitude toward the November 29 par- 
tition resolution, which the Arabs have never accepted. 


Supervision of the Two Truces 


In its resolution of May 29, 1948, the Security Council 
called for a cease-fire in Palestine, which was accepted 
by both sides. 

The first truce, which lasted four weeks, from June 11 
to July 9, was supervised by 93 military observers (31 
each from the United States, France, and Belgium), five 
Swedish officers, 51 United Nations guards, and 70 addi- 
tional men serving as auxiliary personnel. 

Five hundred complaints of truce violations were re- 
viewed during the first truce. Most of them were found 
to be exaggerated. Insufficient observer personnel and 
equipment made the supervision of the first truce dif- 
ficult. 

Three major truce violations during the first truce 
were the “Altalena” incident, when Jewish dissidents of 
Irgun Zwai Leumi tried to land armaments and men; 
the Egyptian refusal to allow United Nations-supervised 
convoys to reach Jewish settlements in the Negev; and 
the Trans-Jordan-Iraqi refusal to allow water to flow to 
Jerusalem. 

On July 15, after the expiration of the first truce— 
which the Jews had agreed to extend but the Arabs had 
not—and the subsequent resumption of hostilities in 
Palestine, the Security Council imposed a second truce. 
In the interval between the two truces the Jews had 
succeeded in extending their territory and became more 
confident in their own strength. 

Under this truce, which began on July 18, the Security 
Council warned that sanctions would be taken under 
Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter against the 
party violating the cease-fire order and said that the truce 
could be ended only when a final settlement was reached, 
unless the General Assembly or the Security Council or- 
dered otherwise. 

Three hundred officers from the United States, France, 
and Belgium came to Palestine as military observers for 
the second truce. Besides, there were 10 Swedish of- 
ficers, including the Chief of Staff of the truce supervision 
activities, General Aage Lundstrom. 

Since this number proved insufficient, the Mediator 
had asked for 300 additional enlisted men from the three 
countries. Only 84 United States enlisted men had ar- 
rived so far in Palestine. 

There were also 78 American and four French en- 
listed men working in an auxiliary technical capacity in 
the supervision of the truce. 

The observers were distributed mainly in Palestine, 
but also in the surrounding Arab countries. Besides 79 
observers in Jerusalem, there were 127 in the Jewish 
state and 109 in the Arab territory of Palestine and the 
neighboring Arab states. 

During the second truce, there had been fewer com- 
plaints of truce violations than during the first one. 
However, the nature of these complaints had been far 
more serious. 
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Of the 300 complaints received during the first seven 
weeks of the second truce, 87 had been settled or closed, 
43 were under consideration by the Central Truce Super- 
vision Board, and 153 were under investigation by the 
observers. 

The resolution of the Security Council of August 19, 
holding each party responsible for the actions against 
the truce in the territory under its control, has strength- 
ened the authority of the observers. 

The main truce violations during the second truce were 
listed as follows: 

The complete destruction of the Latrun pumping sta- 
tion on August 12, which was found to be the responsi- 
bility of Arabs, possibly irregulars. 

The murder of two French observers in Gaza on Aug- 
ust 28, at the hands of Saudi Arabian irregulars under 
Egyptian command. 

The attack by Jewish forces against Egyptian positions 
near the Red Cross Zone in Jerusalem and the occupa- 
tion of part of the zone by the Jews. This question was 
settled by establishment of a large zone around the Red 
Cross area, from which Trans-Jordan, Egyptian, and 
Israeli forces all withdrew by September 4. 

The fourth major violation concerned the attacks by 
Jewish forces on three Arab villages near Haifa, with 
the eventual forced evacuation of those villages, two of 
which were destroyed. The Mediator ruled that the 
Arab inhabitants should be allowed to return to their 
villages and that their rehabilitation should be at Jew- 
ish expense. 

The sore spot in the general Palestine truce picture, 
the report observes. has been and continues to be the 
City of Jerusalem. 

An atmosphere of tenseness, constant sniping, and 
mortar and artillery exchanges is characteristic of Jeru- 
salem. 

The eventual demilitarization of the Holy City is the 
only real solution to the problem, and the creation of 
neutral, demilitarized zones—like the Red Cross Zone 
is a step in the direction of pacification. | 

In the supervision of the two truces, which had been 
a difficult and dangerous operation, four United Nations 
observer personnel had been killed, and seven wounded. 





Assistance to Refugees 


“As a result of the conflict in Palestine, almost the 
whole of the Arab population fled or was expelled from 
the area under Jewish occupation.” With these words 
Count Bernadotte opened the third part of his report. 

The report speaks of 360,000 Arab refugees and 7,000 
Jewish refugees, victims of the Palestine war. Arab 
refugees are in greater need for immediate assistance. 

The immediate needs of the refugees are food, medical 
assistance, work or activity, tents, and clothing. 

The Mediator had appealed to 53 nations for voluntary 
contributions to assist these refugees and had enlisted 
the services of several United Nations agencies, such as 
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the World Health Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund, and the International Refugee Organization. 
Other voluntary organizations such as the International 
Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies, and the 
World Council of Churches had given valuable help. 

While the short-range or immediate problem was how 
to provide for the most pressing needs of the 360.000 
Arab refugees, the long-range problem was the eventual 
return or resettlement of the refugees. 

Part of the long-range problem was the fact that until 
return or resettlement could be effected, the refugees had 
to be taken care of, particularly in the light of the ap- 
proaching winter, until September of next year. 

A senior member of the United Nations Secretariat 
served as director of disaster relief, with his head- 
quarters at Beirut. 





Count Bernadotte declared that it was his earnest hope 
that the General Assembly would assume responsibility 
for caring for these homeless people. 

~“[ must emphasize again the urgency of this problem,” 
he said. “The choice is between saving the lives of many 
thousands of people now or of permitting them to die. 
The situation of the majority of these hopeless refugees 
is already tragic, and to prevent them from being over- 
whelmed by further disaster and to make possible their 
ultimate rehabilitation, it is my earnest hope that the 
international community will give all the necessary sup- 
port to make the measures I have outlined fully effective. 
! believe that for the international community to accept 
its share of responsibility for the refugees of Palestine is 
one of the minimum conditions for the success of its 
efforts to bring peace to that land.” 


Text of Premises and Conclusions in Mediator’s Report 


1 

Since I presented my written suggestions to the Arab 
and Jewish authorities on 27 June, I have made no formal 
submission to either party of further suggestions or pro- 
posals for a definitive settlement. Since that date, how- 
ever, I have held many oral discussions in the Arab 
capitals and Tel Aviv, in the course of which various ideas 
on settlement have been freely exchanged. 

As regards my original suggestions, I hold to the 
opinion that they offered a general framework within 
which a reasonable and workable settlement might have 
been reached had the two parties concerned been willing 
to discuss them. They were flatly rejected, however, by 
both parties. Since they were put forth on the explicit 
condition that they were purely tentative, were designed 
primarily to elicit views and counter-suggestions from 
each party and, in any event, could be implemented only 
if agreed upon by both parties, I have never since pressed 
them. With respect to one basic concept in my sug- 
gestions, it has become increasingly clear to me that, 
however desirable a political and economic union might 
be in Palestine, the time is certainly not now propitious 
for the effectuation of any such scheme. 


I do not consider it to be within my province to 
recommend to the Members of the United Nations a 
proposed course of action on the Palestine question. 
That is a responsibility of the Members, acting through 
the appropriate organs. In my role as United Nations 
Mediator, however, it was inevitable that I should ae- 
cumulate information and draw conclusions from my 
experience which might well be of assistance to Mem- 
bers of the United Nations in charting the future course 
of United Nations action on Palestine. 

I consider it my duty, therefore, to acquaint the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, through the medium of this 
report, with certain of the conclusions on means of peace- 
ful adjustment which have evolved from my frequent 
consultations with Arab and Jewish authorities over the 
past three and one-half months and from my personal 
appraisal of the present Palestinian scene. 

I do not suggest that these conclusions would provide 
the basis for a proposal which would readily win the will- 
ing approval of both parties. I have not, in the course 
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of my intensive efforts to achieve agreement between 
Arabs and Jews, been able to devise any such formula. 

I am convinced, however, that it is possible at this 
stage to formulate a proposal which, if firmly approved 
and strongly backed by the General Assembly, would not 
be forcibly resisted by either side, confident as I am, of 
course, that the Security Council stands firm in its reso- 
lution of 15 July that military action shall not be em- 
ployed by either party in the Palestine dispute. It can- 
not be ignored that the vast difference between now and 
last November is that a war has been started and stopped 
and that, in the intervening months, decisive events have 
occurred. 


3 


Seven Basic Premises 


The following seven basic premises form the basis for 
my conclusions: 
RETURN TO PEACE 
(A) Peace must return to Palestine, and every feasible 
measure should be taken to insure that hostilities will not 
be resumed and that harmonious relations between Arab 
and Jew will ultimately be restored. 


THE JewisH STATE 

(B) A Jewish state called Israel exists in Palestine, 
and there are no sound reasons for assuming that it will 
not continue to do so. 

BounpaRyY DETERMINATION 

(C) The boundaries of this new state must finally be 
fixed either by formal agreement between the parties 
concerned or, failing that, by the United Nations. 

ConTINUOUS FRONTIERS 

(D) Adherence to the principle of geographical homo- 
geneity and integration, which should be the major ob- 
jective of the boundary arrangements, should apply equal- 
ly to Arab and Jewish territories, whose frontier should 
not, therefore, be rigidly controlled by the territorial 
arrangements envisaged in the resolution 6f 29 Novem- 
ber. 

Ricut oF REPATRIATION 

(E) The right of innocent people, uprooted from their 
homes by the present terror and ravages of war, to re- 
turn to their homes should be affirmed and made effec- 
tive, with assurance of adequate compensation for the 
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property of those who may choose not to return. 
JERUSALEM 

(F) The City of Jerusalem, because of its religious 
and international significance and the complexity of in- 
terests involved, should be accorded special and separate 
treatment. 

INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

(G) International responsibility should be expressed 
where desirable and necessary in the form of interna- 
tional guarantees as a means of allaying existing fears, 
and particularly with regard to boundaries and human 
rights. 

4 
Specific Conclusions 

The following conclusions, broadly outlined, would, 
in my view, considering all the circumstances, provide 
a reasonable, equitable, and workable basis for settle- 
ment: 

(A) Since the Security Council, under pain of Chapter 
VII sanctions, has forbidden further employment of 
military action in Palestine as a means of settling the 
dispute, hostilities should be pronounced formally ended 
either by mutual agreement of the parties or, failing that, 
by the United Nations. The existing indefinite truce 
should. be superseded by a formal peace or, at the mini- 
mum, an armistice which would involve either complete 
withdrawal and demobilization of armed forces or their 
wide separation by creation of broad demilitarized zones 
under United Nations supervision. 

(B) The frontiers between the Arab and Jewish ter- 
ritories, in the absence of agreement between Arabs and 
Jews, should be established by the United Nations and 
delimited by a technical Boundaries Commission ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the United Nations with 
the following revisions in the boundaries broadly de- 
fined in the resolution of the General Assembly of 29 
November in order to make them more equitable, work- 
able, and consistent with existing realities in Palestine. 

(i) The area known as the Negeb, south of a line 
running from the sea near El Majdal east southeast 
of Faluja (both of which places would be in Arab 
territory), should be defined as Arab territory. 

(ii) The frontier should run from Faluja north 
northeast to Ramleh and Lydda (both of which 
places would be in Arab territory), the frontier at 
Lydda then following the line established in the 
General Assembly resolution of 29 November. 

(iii) Galillee should be defined as Jewish territory. 
(C) The disposition of the territory of Palestine not 

included within the boundaries of the Jewish state should 
be left to the Governments of the Arab states, in full 
consultation with the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, with 
the recommendation, however, that in view of the his- 
torical connection and common interests of Trans-Jordan 
and Palestine there would be compelling reasons for 
merging the Arab territory of Palestine with the territory 
of Trans-Jordan, subject to such frontier rectifications 
regarding other Arab states as may be found practicable 
and desirable. 

(D) The United Nations, by declaration or other ap- 
propriate means, should undertake to provide special as- 
surance that the boundaries between the Arab and Jew- 
ish territories shall be respected and maintained, subject 
only to such modifications as may be mutually agreed 
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upon by the parties concerned. 

(E) The port of Haifa, including the oil refineries 
and terminals and without prejudice to their inclusion in 
the sovereign territory of the Jewish state or the adminis- 
tration of the City of Haifa, should be declared a free 
port with assurances of free access for interested Arab 
countries and an undertaking on their part to place no 
obstacle in the way of oil deliveries by pipeline to the 
Haifa refineries, whose distribution would continue on 
the basis of the historical pattern. 

(F) The airport of Lydda should be declared a free 
airport, with assurance of access to it and employment 
of its facilities for Jerusalem and interested Arab coun- 
tries. 

(G) The City of Jerusalem, which should be under- 
stood as covering the area defined in the resolution of 
the General Assembly of 29 November, should be treated 
separately and should be placed under effective United 
Nations control with maximum feasible local automony 
for its Arab and Jewish communities, with full safeguards 
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for the protection of the holy places and sites and free 
access to them, and for religious freedom. 

(H) The right of unimpeded access to Jerusalem by 
road, rail, or air should be fully respected by all parties. 

(I) The right of the Arab refugees to return to their 
homes in Jewish-controlled territory at the earliest pos- 
sible date should be affirmed by the United Nations, and 
their repatriation, resettlement, and economic and social 
rehabilitation and payment of adequate compensation 
for the property of those choosing not to return should 
be supervised and assisted by the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission described in paragraph (K) below. 

(J) The political, economic, social, and_ religious 
rights of all Arabs in the Jewish territory of Palestine 
and of all Jews in the Arab territory of Palestine should 
be fully guaranteed and respected by the authorities. The 
Conciliation Commission provided for in the following 
paragraph should supervise the observance of this guar- 
antee. It should also lend its good offices, on the invitation 
of the parties, to any efforts toward exchanges of popula- 
tions with a view to eliminating troublesome minority 
problems and on the basis of adequate compensation for 
property owned. 


(K) In view of the special nature of the Palestine 
problem and the dangerous complexities of Arab-Jewish 


relationships, the United Nations should establish a 
Palestine Conciliation Commission. This commission, 
which should be appointed for a limited period, should be 
responsible to the United Nations and act under its 
authority. The commission, assisted by such United 
Nations personnel as may prove necessary, should under- 
take: 

(i) To employ its good offices to make such 
recommendations to the parties or to the United 
Nations and to take such other steps as may be ap- 
propriate, with a view to ensuring the continuation 
of the peaceful adjustment of the situation in Pales- 
tine; 

(ii) Such measures as it might consider appro- 
priate in fostering the cultivation of friendly rela- 
lations between Arabs and Jews; 

(iii) To supervise the observance of such bound- 
ary, road, railroad, free port, free airport, minority 
rights, and other arrangements as may be decided 
upon by the United Nations. 

(iv) To report promptly to the United Nations 
any development in Palestine likely to alter the ar- 
rangements approved by the United Nations in the 
Palestine settlement or to threaten the peace of the 


area. 


Steps to Solve Europe’s Coal Problem 


per nneennemne IN SOLID fuels for Europe—this is 
the main objective of the European Coal Committee 
as defined in a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Committee at its meeting on August 26. Seventeen 
European countries and the United States were repre- 
sented at the meeting, under the chairmanship of Marcel 
T. Buyse, of Belgium. This goal, the Committee agreed. 
is to be attained in three ways: 

e@ By a gradual increase in European coal production. 


e@ By appropriate action to facilitate the distribution 
of European coal. 

e@ By putting into effect an allocations policy, the aim 
of which would be to aid coal-importing countries to 
meet their coal requirements from European sources. 


The resolution laying down the objective was based on 
a Polish proposal. It listed the following measures to 
step up production: Mining equipment available for ex- 
port should be increased; funds for purchasing modern 
equipment should be provided; and the flow of mining 
supplies should be facilitated. 


The resolution also set forth a new system for recom- 
mending coal and coke allocations to accord with the 
principle of promoting European self-sufficiency in solid 
fuels. Under the recommended allocations procedure, 
the countries of Europe will inform the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of their quarterly import needs and 
of the quantities available for export. Allocations will 
then be recommended by the Allocations Sub-Committee 
on the basis of this information. 


An attempt will be made to meet any deficit in sup- 
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plies from Europe by imports from outside the Con- 
tinent. If such imports still cannot satisfy the needs 


ECE’s New Deputy Executive Secretary 

Nikolai Perovitch Koktomov, till recently counsel- 
lor of the U.S.S.R. Embassy in London, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

“It has been my wish from the beginning to round 
out the composition of the staff of senior officials of 
the ECE Secretariat with the inclusion of a member of 
the U.S.S.R..” said Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Commission, in announcing the new ap- 
pointment in Geneva on September 20. “I believe 
it is fortunate that the United Nations has been able 
to obtain the services of Mr. Koktomov as he has had 
wide experience in the diplomatic and executive fields 
both in his country and abroad, and, in addition, he 
brings to the ECE Secretariat a singularly valuable 
knowledge of economics and industry.” 

Mr. Koktomov, who was born on January 16, 1906, 
left the post of Director of the Mining «Institute of 
Leningrad in 1939 to join the staff of the U.S.S.R. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1944, he was ap- 
pointed Counsellor to the U.S.S.R. Eribassy in London 
and he was a member of the U.S.S.R. delegation at 
meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers. In 
November, 1947, he headed the U.S.S.R. delegation 
at meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers’ Dep- 
uties for Austria. 
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that remain atter European coal supplies have been al- 
located, then the supplies from outside Europe will be 
allocated to importing countries in shares proportionate 
to the allocations previously made by the Sub-Committee. 

Should an importing country find itself unable to pur- 
chase the quantity of coal allocated to it, then it is re- 
quired to notify the Coal Committee accordingly. This 
is to facilitate the disposal of unsold quantities to those 
countries whose requirements have not been fully met. 

The Coal Allocations Sub-Committee, also meeting in 
Geneva (its composition being the same as that of the 
Coal Committee), meanwhile agreed unanimously on 
recommendations for coal and coke allocations for the 
final quarter of 1948. 

The Sub-Committee further gave its general approval 
to a United States resolution, the object of which was 


to secure full and efficient utilization of all supplies of 
European solid fuels. There was no opposition to this 
resolution, but several delegations, lacking instructions, 
promised to notify the Sub-Committee by September 15 
of their positions on the matter. 

The resolution suggested that a thorough study be 
undertaken to ascertain practical measures necessary to 
achieve self-sufficiency in solid fuels. The investigation 
is to include a study of the problems of coal prices, of 
demands for various qualities of coal, and of currency 
difficulties in payments. Such problems, the resolution 
pointed out, create difficulties in securing the full use 
of all supplies. It was further suggested that the Secre- 
tariat of the Economic Commission for Europe should 
collect and analyze information and make specific recom- 
mendations on the basis of its study. 


Future of United Nations Appeal for Children 


us THE Unitep Nations’ direct sponsorship of the 
Appeal for Children continue beyond the end of the 
year? Or should it, thereafter, become a nationally di- 
rected effort? 

This issue will be debated during the current session of 
the General Assembly in Paris. 

The present position is that, at its seventh session, the 
Economic and Social Council requested the Secretary- 
General to report on the results of the Appeal and to 
extend the present administrative arrangements “not be- 
yond December 31, 1948.” 

This resulted from a resolution introduced before the 
Council on August 12 by New Zealand. It was passed 
by a vote of eight to seven, with three abstentions. A 
minority of the countries represented and voting favored 
continuation of United Nations’ administration through 
1949, 

Noting with gratification the widespread nature of the 
Appeal, the large number of countries which have co- 
operated in the establishment of national committees and 
the close support given by non-governmental organiza- 
tions in every country, the resolution: 

(a) invited the co-operation of governments in giv- 
ing every encouragement and assistance to national com- 
mittees which are continuing to engage in activities con- 
cerning the Appeal; and 

(b) drew to the attention of governments and na- 
tional committees “the desirability of continuing the 
policy contained in General Assembly and Council de- 
cisions of recognizing the UNICEF as the main recipient 
of the proceeds of national Appeals.” 

Furthermore, the resolution requested the Secretary- 
General to report to the next session of the Council on 
the financial results of the Appeal; the distribution of 
proceeds by various inter-governmental and private re- 
cipient agencies: and the type and amount of assistance 
distributed within various countries. 

Passage of the resolution had unexpected repercus- 
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Manfred Simon 


sions. The first occurred immediately. Mr. Evatt 
(AUSTRALIA) questioned the interpretation of the de- 
cision. He contended that the debate had created the 
impression that continuation of the Appeal under United 
Nations administration was not excluded; an impression, 
he thought, which was shared by Canada and, he be- 
lieved, even by Mr. Sutch, of New Zealand. The Presi- 
dent, however, ruled to the contrary. 

Thus, Australia is re-introducing the matter before the 
General Assembly, the Australian Mission having since 
requested that the agenda include, “The question of con- 
tinuing through 1949 the United Nations Appeal for 
Children and the question of modifying the resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council in relation 
thereto.” 

The second repercussion came on September 1 when 
Aake Ording, of Norway, resigned as Director of the 
Appeal in order to “be free to urge publicly the con- 
tinuation under the United Nations of this world-wide 
movement.” 
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Mr. Ording was responsible for the Appeal being 
launched. In December 1946, as a delegate of Norway, 
he proposed the project to the General Assembly, and it 
was through his enthusiastic sponsorship that UNAC 
came into being. In the beginning he assisted the Sec- 
retary-General in its organization and, since April 1947, 
he had been Director of the Appeal. 


In his letter of resignation, Mr. Ording made it clear 
that he feels strongly about the Economic and Social 
Council’s decision. 


“Betraying Confidence” 


“TI feel,” he wrote to the Secretary-General, “that | 
could not loyally carry out the intentions of a resolution 
which is aimed at winding up what it has been my whole 
purpose and responsibility to make prosper and expand. 
If I were to do this, I would betray the trust and con- 
fidence that so many people have placed in me as the 
initiator and director of the Appeal. 


“As you know,” he added, “the desperate needs of 
millions of children, which called the Appeal into being, 
are still unmet.” 


Mr. Trygve Lie accepted Mr. Ording’s resignation 
“with great regret,” pointing out that “in the light of 
the situation concerning the United Nations Appeal for 
Children that now exists,” he had no option. 


At the same time he extended to Mr. Ording an in- 
vitation—which was accepted—to attend the General 
Assembly session in Paris. “I should like you not only 
to be available to give the General Assembly the benefit 
of your unique knowledge of the development of the 
Appeal, but also to feel free to express your views in 
your personal capacity,” wrote the Secretary-General. 


Invitations to participate in the Appeal were originally 
sent to 78 countries—58 members and 20 non-members. 
By the end of this year the peoples of 52 countries and 
30 non-self-governing territories will have completed 
campaigns. Final financial results are unavailable be- 
cause in some countries campaigns are still in progress 
and others have not yet submitted balance sheets. Latest 
information shows that only twelve countries have made 
full reports and eighteen have submitted interim ones. 
On this basis the response to date has been the equivalent, 
approximately, of 17 million United States dollars. 


Two specialized agencies have recently expressed 
themselves in favor of the continuation of UNAC—the 
International Labor Organization at its San Francisco 
Conference last July and the World Health Assembly at 
its first meting in Geneva last June. 


Consequent upon Mr. Ording’s resignation, Manfred 
Simon, French economist and administrative expert, who 
had been special adviser to the Director since March 
last, has been appointed Acting Director of the Appeal. 
Mr. Simon is a Counselor of State of the French Republic 
and was formerly legal adviser to the European office 


of UNRRA. 
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‘Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah 


The United Nations flag at Lake Success flew at 
half-mast on September 13, as a tribute to Quaid-I- 
Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Governor-General of 
Pakistan, who died at Karachi two days previously. 
Founder-architect of Pakistan, Mohammed Ali Jin- 
nah was the first Governor-General of the new state, 
which was admitted to Membership of the United 
Nations in August 1947. 


Born at Karachi on December 25, 1876, Mr. 
Jinnah—the son of a wealthy merchant—was edu- 
cated in his home town and at Bombay. After 
matriculating from Bombay University at the age 
of 16, he went to London where he studied for the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. At 20 he was one of the 
youngest students ever to qualify as a barrister-at- 
law. In 1896 he commenced ‘egal practice at 
Karachi, moving later to Bombay, where he soon 
became a leader of the Bar. For nearly 40 years he 
played an important role in India’s Central Legisla- 
ture. In 1934 he reorganized the Muslim League, 
making it a powerful organization of Muslims. In 
1940, Mr. Jinnah proposed the establishment of 
Pakistan as an independent sovereign state, which 
was achieved on August 15, 1947, when the sub- 
continent was divided into the two Dominions of 
India and Pakistan. As Pakistan’s first Governor- 
General Mr. Jinnah devoted the rest of his life to 
the task of building up the new Dominion. 
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i HAVE RETURNED recently from a 
a visit to India and Pakistan and 
a number of countries in South East 
Asia to see in what way the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund could best aid the 
children there. Three million dollars 
had been allotted by the Fund for this 
purpose. A separate allocation had 
been made for China, which was not 
in my itinerary. My problem was to 
see how such a limited amount could 
be made to count against the over- 
whelming needs of so many children 
in that part of the world. 


This effort on théir behalf was 
being made under the Fund’s man- 
date from the United Nations—to get 
help to those children who had suf- 
fered from the war, particularly in 
countries that had been victims of 
aggression. The war, which left mil- 
lions of children destitute in Europe, 
left even more in a desperate plight 
in these other countries that had also 
been battlegrounds, in some _ in- 
stances for an even longer time. 


The problem of getting help to 
them was and is far more complex 
than getting aid on a large scale to 
the children in the twelve European 
countries in which the Fund is now 
operating. In Europe, despite all the 
devastation, there was a basic struc- 
ture of child health, child welfare, 
and educational services, through 
which the Fund could co-operate with 
the respective governments. Such was 
not the case in many, if not most of 
the countries in the Far East, and 
consequently the very complexity of 
the problem itself, coupled with its 
great size in relation to the Fund’s 
resources, tended to delay the ini- 
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Children’s Needs in the Far East 






by Dr. Ti bomas Parran 


The health and nutritional problems of children in thirteen Far Eastern 
areas were surveyed for the International Children’s Emergency Fund by 
two famous specialists in public health—Dr. Parran of the United States 
and Dr. C. K. Lakshmanan, Director of the All India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health. In this specially written article Dr. Parran gives a first- 
hand account of his impressions and conclusions. 


tiation of a program. What could be 
done expeditiously was done and the 
Fund’s effort during the first year of 
its operation was concentrated in 





Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 

the United States Public Health Service 

for twelve years, is internationally known 

as an authority in matters of public 
health. 


Europe. Now, however, it is in a 
position to help children on the other 
side, even if only in a limited way. 
With Dr. C. K. Lakshmanan, Di- 
rector of the All India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Cal- 
cutta, I was sent to make the pre- 
liminary survey. Besides India and 
Pakistan, we visted Indonesia, Indo- 
China, Siam, the Philippines, Burma, 


Hongkong, Singapore, and the Ma- 
layan Federation. 


Gprcematen WE WERE SENT to 
inform the various governments 
of the objectives and policies of the 
Children’s Fund; to gather infor- 
mation on need for the type of pro- 
gram offered by the Fund; to ob- 
serve the condition of the children; 
to learn about health, feeding, and 
welfare programs already being car- 
ried on by the governments and by 
voluntary agencies; and, finally, to 
take the necessary steps for initiat- 
ing agreements between the Fund 


‘and the governments along the gen- 


eral lines of the Fund’s agreements 
with those countries to which it is 
already sending aid. 


The population of the countries 
visited totals 550,000,000—a figure 
that gives perspective on what the 
Fund will be able to do in relation 
to the need. Nevertheless, the Fund’s 
help can be made to count, perhaps 
not so much in meeting the imme- 
diate need as in building for the 
future. We were sent to find out 
how that small amount of money 
might best be used to improve the 
care and health of children, preg- 
nant women, and nursing mothers. 


Health conditions, we knew at the 
outset, have always been much be- 
low Western standards. What I, at 
least, did not know was how badly 
they had deteriorated during the 
war, particularly in the countries 
occupied by the Japanese. In some 
places, during the occupation, food 
shortages were severe and actual 
starvation was experienced. There 
was a total breakdown of medical 
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and scientific education, and for that 
matter, of practically the entire edu- 
cational system. Medical supplies 
were generally lacking. Since the 
war and occupation political troubles 
have intensified the problem. 


That problem varied greatly from 
country to country, but it has com- 
mon elements. First, in most coun- 
tries, is the shortage of food: there 
is not enough food in all the world 
to provide the people of these areas 
with what they need for their well- 
being. Chronic malnutrition is the 
usual, not the unusual condition. 
Hunger is the constant companion 
of most families. Conditions of 
near-starvattion are not uncommon. 


P Inpo-CHINA, as a result of the 

Allied blockade in the closing 
months of the war, more than a mil- 
lion and possibly two million people 
died of starvation, and the situation 
in that country today is such that 
it is impossible for the government 
to carry on much-needed health and 
child-care programs throughout the 
country. Certain provinces of the 
Malayan Federation, likewise, are 
still suffering the terrible conse- 
quence of the war. Their popula- 
tions were dependent upon fishing, 
but the Japanese took their fishing 
gear. It has not been replaced. In 
these provinces the infant mortality 
rates are double the average of the 
country and, because of hunger, the 
working potential of the people is 
only 35 per cent of its prewar level. 

In India and Pakistan the old 
problem of insufficient food is ag- 
gravated by the mass exchange of 
populations which followed Parti- 
tion. In Hongkong the problem is 
one of taking care of the large num- 
ber of migrants from the surround- 
ing area. When anything is done 
to improve living conditions in 
Hongkong, people inevitably move 
in from the surrounding countryside 
and there can be no solution until 
conditions in these areas are also 
improved. 

Milk, under such circumstances of 
malnutrition, is medicine. There is 
no possibility of bringing it in for 
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any except the small proportion of 
infants and young children in hos- 
pitals and children’s institutions, for 
whom it is needed if they are to 
survive. How precious it is is proved 
by the willingness of mothers to 
stand in line, literally for hours, in 
order to get a small can of con- 
densed milk, or even some yeast 
powder. Lacking milk, the mothers 
in the rice-growing areas chew rice 
and then feed the babies with it just 
as a bird feeds its young. 

Bound up with the shortage of 
food, and with the low standard of 
living which is the common lot, is 
the poor health of a large part of 
the population. In some areas more 
than one third of all babies die in 
the first year, and fully one half 
die before the age of six. The Far 
East is disease-ravaged, and a good 
deal of the progress made before the 
war was lost in the general break- 
down of health serviees during and 
after it. 


B FAR THE MOST SERIOUS disease 
In India alone it is 
estimated that malaria causes one 
million deaths a year. In many 
places it is the leading cause of 
death among children under five. 
Another disease that is causing 
much childhood suffering is yaws, 
which got out of hand especially in 
Indonesia and Siam. Yaws is a dis- 
abling and disfiguring disease of the 
rural tropics. It is marked by wart- 


is malaria. 





The UNICEF Mission meets Hongkong officials. 
Deputy Director of Medical Services; Dr. van der Linde, Medical Officer of the New 
Territories; Dr. C. K. Lakshmanan, Director of the All Indian Institute of Hygiene 


like skin lesions, later severe ulcera- 
tions and bone-involvement. In some 
Indonesian villages one third of the 
population suffer from it. Children 
are infected through household con- 


tacts. It is readily treatable with 
the same drugs used in treating 
syphilis. The tragedy is that these 
countries lacked, and still lack, those 
simple drugs. 

Tuberculosis is likewise widely 
prevalent, particularly in the cities, 
because of the overcrowding and 
the general state of malnutrition. 
The death rate is six to eight times 
that of the United States. None of 
the countries has been able to pro- 
vide more than a token of sana- 
torium or isolation facilities. The 
best that can be hoped for at this 
time is that some children can be 
protected through vaccination. Health 
authorities are particularly interested 
in developing BCG vaccination pro- 
grams, as is being done in a num- 
ber of European countries. The 
death rate of those given this pro- 
tection is about one sixth of what 
it would otherwise be. 


Indicative of the whole problem 
of this part of the world, in that it 
shows how very little is needed to 
accomplish great good, is the state 
of affairs at the Pasteur Institute in 
Indo-China. Calmette, himself, the 
co-developer of BCG (Bacillus Cal- 
mette Guerin), was the first director 
of this institute which, before the 


Left to right: Dr. K. Uttley, Acting 


and Public Health, Calcutta; Dr. Thomas Parran; D. M. McDougall, Colonial Secre- 
tary; C. H. Li, Assistant Social Welfare Officer. 
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war, manufactured. considerable 
. 3 ie x i 
quantities of fie Vaccine. Now its 
equipment is outmoded and in bad 
shape generally. It would cost only 
$12,000 to modernize the plant. If 
the Fund’s help can be obtained for 
this purchase, as seems likely, the 
Pasteur Institute in Saigon will 
manufacture not only for Indo- 
China but, as a contribution to the 
Fund, for neighboring countries. 
Syphilis in these countries, as in 
Europe, spread greatly during the 
war and drugs are lacking to deal 
with it. In the port city of Bang- 
kok, Siam, for instance, the records 
of the maternity hospital showed 
that one fifth of the women pa- 
tients suffered from syphilis. In a 
maternity hospital in Rangoon, 
Burma, fifty per cent of the women 
patients were syphilitic. It is pos- 
sible to treat the woman and safe- 
guard her child but the doctors in 
Siam and Burma, many of them quite 
well trained, often lack the drugs. 


this human 


r THE MIDsT of all 

suffering stand men and women 
with knowledge that only needs to 
be put to work. Everywhere, I was 
impressed with the high calibre of 
those who are trying to do some- 


Many of 


thing about the situation. 





them have had the finest training 
the West has to offer, but too often 
it cannot be used for lack of “tools.” 

They need help and, everywhere, 
they were greatly interested in what 
the Fund might be able to offer. 
That interest cut straight across po- 
litical lines. In Indonesia, for ex- 
ample, we were able to move freely 
from Dutch-controlled areas into 
those in the hands of the Republi- 
cans. And in keeping with the non- 
discrimination policy of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund, agreement was reached 
as to the proportion of aid to which 
each section would be entitled. In 
India and Pakistan the same sort 
of co-operation was manifested. 

On the basis of our conferences, 
we were able to work out tentative 
plans for UNICEF aid for all the 
countries except Burma for which a 
plan will be worked out later. Our 
report was subsequently acted upon 
by the Fund’s 26-nation Executive 
Board, which met in Geneva in July, 
and the following country-by-country 
allocations were made: 

SoutTH East Asta, a total of $1.- 
900,000, allocating $800,000 to In- 
donesia ( Dutch-controlled, $500,000; 
Republic-controlled, $300,000); In- 
do-China, $300,000 (Kk rench-con- 
trolled, $200,000; not under French 


Milk being distributed among children at the Walton Refugee Camp, Lahore, Pakistan 
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control, $100,000) ; Siam, $100,000; 
Philippines, $300,000; United King- 
dom Territories (Hongkong, Malaya, 
Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak, 
and Brunei). $250,000; and Burma, 
$150,000. 

Inp1A, PAKISTAN, and CEYLON, a 
total of $1,100,000, allocating to In- 
dia, $750,000; Pakistan, $250,000; 
and Ceylon, $100,000. 


7 NEXT STEP Is for these coun- 
tries to submit detailed plans of 
operation for the Fund’s approval. 
That done, aid can be speedily sent. 
The nature of the aid will vary 
from country to country. In India 
and Pakistan undoubtedly a large 
part of the allocation will be used 
to get food and clothing to the chil- 
dren among the refugees. In Hong- 
kong, too, the great need is for food. 
to meet the emergency brought about 
by the postwar influx of Chinese. In 
the Malayan Federation food is also 
the acute need for the population of 
the East Coast fishing villages. 


The Philippines need food for 
certain groups, particularly the or- 
phans — their number _ increased 
threefold during the war. Help is 
needed, too, in equiping and sup- 
plying that country’s child-care cen- 
tres, many of which were destroyed 
in the war. The Netherlands East 
Indies, both the Dutch and the Re- 
publican-controlled areas, need drugs 
to help in fighting yaws.  Indo- 
China wants milk and vitamins for 
its child clinics and dispensaries. 

Siam is an exception in that it is 
not malnutrition but lack of medi- 
cines which is the problem of first 
importance. Its food position is 
relatively good; as a matter of fact, 
it is making a substantial contribu- 
tion of rice to the Fund, in addition 
to what the Fund purchases there 
for its feeding operations elsewhere. 


Siam, like many of the countries 
visited, is keenly interested in ob- 
taining the Fund’s aid for the train- 
ing of more personnel. Before the 
war, many Siamese were sent abroad . 
for training but lacking foreign ex- 
change, the government cannot send 
many now. In Burma the shortage 
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of personnel is due to the fact that 
the British and Indian medical of- 
ficers, on whom the country was 
largely dependent, have left the 
country, and there are few Burmese 
physicians to take their place. Be- 
fore the war, only about 30 Burmese 
students were admitted annually to 
the country’s one medical school. 
French Indo-China is short of per- 
sonnel because many of the French 
doctors of the colonial medical ser- 
vice are in the military forces. 


I INDONESIA trained Indonesian 
personnel have gone into the Re- 
publican-controlled areas of that 
country, and as a consequence, the 
Dutch-controlled parts have a special 
problem. The situation in Indonesia, 
as the result of the political divi- 
sion, is fantastic in many respects, 
one of them being in the matter of 
medical education. In Batavia, a 
Dutch-controlled area, a medical 
school, a teaching hospital, and the 
Eikman Institute for Research are 
grouped together. The Republicans 
operate the teaching hospital, in 
which they are also trying to op- 
erate a complete medical school. The 
Dutch have the facilities for pre- 
clinical training, which the Repub- 
licans lack, but they have only a 
few students, most of them Chinese. 
On the other side, in Klaten, near 
the Republican capital of Jogjakarta, 
a laboratory for producing drugs and 
biologicals is being built with bare 
hands, and I mean that almost lit- 
erally. The Indonesians are manu- 
facturing their own equipment, and 
in so far as possible, developing 
their own supplies, even morphine. 


In Singapore the entire UNICEF 
allocation will probably be used to 
train men and women of the coun- 
try in child health and child welfare. 


The training opportunities being 
offered by UNICEF, it should be 
pointed out, are of basic importance, 
for until the people are trained— 
doctors, nurses, social workers, and 
- the like—all efforts by governments 
to build up national programs will 
be necessarily limited. The coun- 
tries concerned are showing the 
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A patient being examined for tuberculosis in the Red Cross clinic of a medical 
institution in Batavia, Java. 
(Official Netherlands photo) 


most encouraging interest in the 
training program. 

One UNICEF program in particu- 
lar, the BCG anti-tuberculosis vac- 
cination project, must wait in the 
Far East until people are trained and 
laboratories established. I have 
cited already the possibility of a 
source of supply being developed in 
Indo-China. Other sources will 
have to be developed and experts 
trained. It will take time but it 
can be done, and the Fund is of- 
fering its help in a substantial way. 
In addition to specific allocations 
which may be made under the pres- 
ent programs, as for instance, for 
manufacturing equipment for Indo- 
China, these countries may all draw 
upon an allocation of $2,000,000 set 
aside by the Fund to assist countries 
outside Europe in developing mass 
BCG vaccination programs. 


Eppa THESE SPECIFIC allocations, 

country by country, and besides 
the over-all allocations for the BCG 
vaccination, one other projected un- 
dertaking is of special significance. 
The Fund has set aside $300,000 for 
regional malaria-control demonstra- 
tion projects in Far Eastern coun- 
tries. Such projects are relatively 
simple, thanks to the development of 


new techniques in the use of DDT, 
but health authorities in many areas 
have not yet had an opportunity to 
learn the techniques, nor have they 
equipment and supplies. 

The malaria-control projects, like 
the BCG campaign and other health 
projects, should be undertaken in 
close co-operation with the World 
Health Organization. A firm basis 
for such joint action was laid in 
Geneva in July through agreements 
reached between UNICEF and WHO. 

All that is being done, or con- 
templated, is but a drop in the bucket 
in comparison to the need. That need 
is no less pressing because it is of 
such long standing. The suffering 
entailed and the human loss has been 
tolerated all too long, because what 
could be done seemed so small in re- 
lation to what needed to be done. 

Such an attitude has no part in 
the thinking of those devoted pub- 
lic servants whom we met in that 
part of the world. They are work- 
ing with enthusiasm, courage, and 
vision, and they aye accomplishing 
much with their own limited re- 
sources. They can accomplish much 
more, I am sure, with the help which 
the people of many countries are 
offering them through the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 
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Hyderabad Before Security Council 


Discussion Preceding Nizam’s Withdrawal of Complaint 


HEN, ON AucusTt 21, Hyderabad sent its first com- 

munication to the Secretary-General on its dispute 
with India, the question of the State’s sovereignty arose 
immediately. The Secretary-General stated that he was not 
in a position to determine whether he was required by 
the rules of procedure to submit the communication to 
the Security Council and therefore circulated it for infor- 
mation and “such action as the Council may take.” 


Hyderabad’s communication complained that the State 
had been exposed to violent intimidation, threats of inva- 
sion, a crippling economic blockade, and frontier viola- 
tions: actions which threatened the peace of the Asiatic 
continent and the principles of the United Nations. The 
complaint cited Article 35 (2) of the Charter and added 
that Hyderabad, for the purposes of this dispute, accepted 
the obligations of pacific settlement provided in the 
Charter. 


[Article 35 (2) provides, “A state which is not a 
Member of the United Nations may bring to the attention 
of the Security Council or of the General Assembly any 
dispute to which it is a party if it accepts in advance, for 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of pacific 
settlement provided in the present Charter.” | 


Nine days later Hyderabad expressed a wish to be a 
party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
in order to facilitate a peaceful solution according to 
international law. This was followed by messages on 
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September 12 and 13 reporting first the threat of invasion 
and then the actual outbreak of hostilities and urging the 
Security Council to take up the matter immediately. 

This was the position when on September 16 Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, current President, summoned the Security 
Council for its first meeting in Paris. The provisional 
agenda of the Council included the Hyderabad communi- 
cations. 


Question of Adoption of Agenda 


At the start of the meeting, the question of the adoption 
of the agenda precipitated considerable discussion. Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang, of China, moved that the Council should 
adjourn for four days without adopting the agenda. He 
argued that the mere fact of placing a question on the 
agenda implied a certain view of the competence of the 
Council and of the juridical status of the parties to a 
dispute. It was a serious matter, not simply a procedural 
step in this case, and he had not received instructions 
from his Government. 

Others, however, believed that in order to discuss the 
question of the competence of the Council, it was neces- 
sary to include the item on the agenda. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., raised the question of 
Hyderabad’s status. He asked Sir Alexander Cadogan, as 
the representative of the United Kingdom, for informa- 
tion on that status under the Declaration of Independence 
of India of August 15, 1947, and as to the rights and 
obligations incumbent on India and Hyderabad under 
their standstill agreement. He thought that it would be 
useful also to have information regarding the relations 
between Hyderabad and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and, in particular, whether there were any official 
British advisers attached to the Hyderabad Administra- 
tion. 

Sir Alexander replied that the suzerainty of the Crown 
in the United Kingdom over Hyderabad, and all other 
Indian states, came to an end on August 15, 1947. None 
of the powers previously exercised by the Crown was 
transferred to the Government of the two new Dominions, 
India and Pakistan. Hyderabad had not subsequently 
acceded to either of those Dominions, but on Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, the Nizam entered into a standstill agree- 
ment with the Government of India for a period of twelve 
months, 

“One effect of that agreement,” said Sir Alexander, 
“was to place, during its currency, the conduct of Hydera- 
bad’s external relations in the hands of the Government 
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of India. There have been frequent allegations on both 
sides of breaches of the agreement, but there has been 
no resort to the arbitration for which provision was made 
in the standstill agreement.” 


Sir Alexander said that no British official advisers were 
now in Hyderabad. 


Dr. Tsiang’s proposal for an adjournment was defeated 
when only he voted for it and the other ten representatives 
abstained. Then, by a vote of 8—O, the agenda was 
adopted on the understanding. as expressed by the Presi- 
dent, that such a step did not decide or affect in any way 
the question of the Council’s competence. a matter to 
which the Council might revert at a later stage. China, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R.. and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 


The President then invited Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
representative of India, and Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung, 
representative of Hyderabad, to the Council table. 


Hyderabad Statement 


Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung described India’s action as 
“brutal invasion” and a “premeditated act of war.” Since 
fully equipped, mechanized forces were operating on 
Hyderabad’s territory. immediate action by the Council 
was necessary, not only under Chapter VI of the Charter 
relating to the peaceful settlement of disputes. but also 


Nizam Withdraws Complaint 
from Security Council 


On September 22 the Nizam of Hyderabad sent 
the following message to the Secretary-General in 
Paris: 

“This morning I read with surprise in the news- 
papers that Mr. Zahir Ahmed stated before the 
Security Council that no instructions had been re- 
ceived by him asking him to withdraw the Hyder- 
abad case from the Security Council. As a matter 
of fact, on September 18, 1948, I sent a message 
which was duly communicated to Nawab Moin 
Nawaz Jung ordering him to withdraw Hyderabad’s 
case from the Security Council. I also asked my 
Agent-General in New Delhi to get in touch with 
Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung and communicate to him 
the said order. 

“To resolve all doubts in the matter, I now 
formally address this letter to you and request you 
to note that the complaint made by my Govern- 
ment to the Security Council has been withdrawn 
by me. I would add for your information that on 
September 17, 1948, the ministry at whose in- 
stance the said complaint was made resigned, and 
I personally assumed the charge of my State. The 
delegation to the Security Council which had been 
sent at the instance of the said ministry has now 
ceased to have any authority to represent me or 
my State.” 
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Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India (left), and Nawab Moin 


Nawaz Jung, of Hyderabad (UN-1535) 


under Chapter VII, which provides for enforcement 
measures. 

He elaborated on his Government’s original charges 
and argued that the independence of Hyderabad and its 
complete legal right to independence had been fully con- 
ceded by Great Britain, whose suzerainty over Hydera- 
bad came to an end on August 15, 1947. Such independ- 
ence had been occasionally admitted by representatives 
of the Indian Government as well. 

He reaffirmed Hyderabad’s offer of a plebiscite on the 
question of accession in matters of defence, external 
affairs. and communications, under the supervision of 
the United Nations, but declared that Indian troops 
should first be withdrawn. The danger and misery to the 
18.000.000 people of Hyderabad must be stopped at 
once, 

He denied that this matter was exclusively within the 
domestic jurisdiction of India. Such a contention was 
tantamount to a claim that India had already annexed 
Hyderabad, he said. Even apart from all the other events, 
the fact that India had claimed that their dispute on the 
interpretation of an agreement freely concluded between 
them was a domestic matter would, in itself, be sufficient 
to bring the entire situation to the attention of the 
Council. 


The Hyderabad spokesman also opposed the argument 
that the bringing of the dispute before the Council was 
wrong in law. Such an argument would imply that, under 
the standstill agreement, Hyderabad had temporarily 
renounced the right to conduct its foreign relations, in- 
cluding the submission of disputes to an international 
agency. But one of the main purposes af the appeal to 
the Council, in addition to vindicating the independence 
of Hyderabad. was to obtain an impartial finding as to 
the interpretation and application of the disputed clauses 
of the standstill agreement. not to challenge the agree- 
ment itself. 


Indian Statement 
In a brief preliminary statement, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar presented India’s view that “Hyderabad is not 
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competent to bring any question before the Security 
Council: that it is not a state; that it is not independent; 
that never in all its history did it have the status of 
independence; that neither in the remote past nor before 
August 1947, nor under any declaration made by the 
United Kingdom or any Act passed by the British Par- 
liament, has it acquired the status of independence which 
would entitle it to come in its own right to present a 
case before the Security Council.” 

The case of Hyderabad had been presented on August 
21, and “the very gruesome tale” that had been related to 
the Council had no bearing at all on that application. 
What the Council had to consider was whether on 
} August 21 Hyderabad had the competence to come before 

the Council. 

Sir Ramaswami said that in his Government’s view it 
would not be proper to go into all the allegations that had 
been made. However, lest there should be a wrong 
impression created in world opinon, he wanted to make 
one observation. 

Time and again his Government had considered 
whether it was necessary to intervene at all, but the com- 
pulsion of events had at last exhausted the Government’s 
patience and obliged it to take action. 

Inquiries had amply confirmed “harrowing tales of 
death, of arson, of loot, of rape, by what were called the 
private armies in Hyderabad, private armies nevertheless 
encouraged or countenanced by the Government of 
Hyderabad.” : 

But he was not prepared to go into those details. He 
was there only to say that Hyderabad was neither a state 
nor an independent body which could invoke the aid of 
the Council. If necessary, and after proper time, he 
would state that legally, technically, and_ politically 
Hyderabad could never be independent territory, and the 








a 


a NEW PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM ROARD, with its 
membership reconstructed by the Economic and So- 
cial Council on March 2, 1948, held its second meeting in 
} Geneva on September 20. The present members of the 
Board, appointed by secret vote of the Council for a 
term of five years, are: Professor Hans Fischer of Swit- 
zerland, Sir Harry Greenfield of the United Kingdom, 
Herbert L. May of the United States, Dr. Pedro Pernam- 
buco Filho of Brazil, Paul Reuter of France, Milan Tistic 
of Yugoslavia, Professor Sedat Tavat of Turkey, and Dr. 
Y. N. Yang of China. 


Although the members are nationals of eight coun- 
tries, they were chosen—as were their predecessors ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League of Nations—in 
their individual capacities and not as representatives of 

» their governments. The Permanent Central Opium Board 
derives its authority from the Geneva Convention of 
1925. By amendments to the 1925 Convention contained 
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Council could never recognize it as such. He suggested 
that time be given for him to present documents and to 
make a full statement of the case. 


By the time the Council met again on September 20, 
Hyderabad had capitulated to the Indian forces, but the 
Council’s President had received no official communica- 
tion since the previous meeting. The Hyderabad repre- 
sentative, too, said that he had not received instructions 
directly emanating from the Nizam, but suggested that 
the Council might postpone discussions for a few days. 


On the other hand, Sir Ramaswami stated that he 
had received a telegram containing the Nizam’s instruc- 
tions to head the Hyderabad delegation, and ordering him 
to withdraw the complaint from the Council. There had 
been no pressure on the part of India to withdraw the 
case; the order had come from the Nizam himself. 


India had to enter Hyderabad to suppress atrocities 
and lawlessness which might have spread to surrounding 
areas, he said. At the moment, order had been restored, 
and the Nizam’s forces were helping Indian forces to 
maintain it. In the circumstances, Sir Ramaswami con- 
sidered the case closed. 


Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, remarked that the Council 
was still waiting for the Indian representative to demon- 
strate the lack of competence of the Council. 


After brief discussion and without a vote, the Council 
decided, at the suggestion of Sir Alexander Cadogan, to 
retain the Hyderabad case on its agenda. It then 
adjourned for several days, pending receipt of additional 
information from both parties concerned. While insisting 
on the domestic character of the dispute, Sir Ramaswami 
said that he was prepared to keep the Council fully 
informed of developments. 


How Central Opium Board Operates 


in the Protocol of December 11, 1946, the Economic and 
Social Council is the appointing authority. 

Created by the Geneva Convention to “watch the course 
of international trade in narcotic drugs,” the Board also 
has semi-judicial functions and enforcement authority. 

In the discharge of its duties the Board employs a sys- 
tem of statistical control based on the detailed quarterly 
and annual returns which each contracting party to the 
Conventions of 1925 and 1931 undertakes to furnish, 
and non-contracting parties are asked to give. 


The annual returns must give as complete and accu- 
rate statistics as possible, for the preceding year, on the 
production of coca leaf and raw opium, the manufacture 
of narcotic drugs covered by the Conventions, and the 
raw material used for the purpose of manufacture. Also 
required are figures on the stocks in the hands of whole- 
salers or held by the government for consumption in the 
country for other than government purposes, and the 
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amounts of all narcotic drugs confiscated on account of 
illicit import or export. These figures are communicated 
to all the contracting parties, who also send to the Board 
quarterly imports and exports statistics. 


Each of the countries is obliged under the Conventions 
to furnish estimates of the quantities of drugs required 
during the coming year, based solely on the medical and 
scientific requirements of the country. These estimates 
are submitted to the Drug Supervisory Body, and if ap- 
proved, they become binding on the governments con- 
cerned. If a country fails to furnish an estimate, the Su- 
pervisory Body is empowered to draw up one. In cases 
where the national estimates seem excessive, the Super- 
visory Body can make recommendations to the govern- 
ments concerned with a view to their reduction. It is 
also entitled to receive from the governments explana- 
tions as to how their estimates are computed. On the 
basis of the estimates as approved, the Supervisory Body 
issues an annual statement of world requirements. 


The Permanent Central Opium Board at its meetings 
has before it therefore the statistics on narcotic drugs 
from every country, for the previous year, and also the 
last annual statement on world requirements, country by 
country, issued by the Supervisory Body. By comparing 
national statistics with the estimates approved for each 
country, the Board can see if any country has violated 
its obligations by exceeding, in the amounts of drugs on 
hand from any source, its estimates of requirements. The 
Board is empowered to call for an explanation from any 
country, to start an investigation, to communicate its re- 
port to the Economic and Social Council and, in certain 
circumstances, to apply an embargo against an offending 
country by directing all other countries to cease exports 
of narcotic drugs to the country in question. 


The Board shares with the four-member Supervisory 
Body a joint secretariat provided by the United Nations, 
which also supplies the required administrative services. 
Its meetings are held three times a year. 


Assembly to Consider Question of Italian Colonies 


HE PROBLEM of the former Italian colonies in Africa 

—Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland—has been 
referred to the General Assembly by the Governments of 
France, the U.S.S.R.. the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

By a joint letter dated September 15, the representa- 
tives of the Big Four, to whom the disposal of the col- 
onies was left by the Treaty of Peace with Italy, referred 
the question to the Assembly for examination during the 
third session. 

Of the three territories involved, Italian Somaliland 
was conquered by the Allies in February 1941; Eritrea in 
April 1941; and Libya finally and completely in January 
1943. Since the Allied conquest, the territories have been 
under military occupation by Great Britain. 

At the Potsdam Conference in 1945 the Big Three 
turned this question over to the Council of Foreign Min- 
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isters, and it was so provided in the Treaty of Peace with 
Italy, which was ratified on September 15, 1947. 

By Article 23 of that treaty Italy renounced all right 
and title to the colonies, which, pending their final dis- 
posal were to continue under the British military admin- 
istration. Their final disposal was to be determined 
jointly by France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
and the United States within one year after the treaty 
came into force, that is, by noon on September 15, 1948. 
The manner of determining the disposal was laid down 
in a joint declaration issued by those four Governments 
on February 10, 1947, and annexed to the treaty. 

This declaration provided that the final disposal of the 
territories and the appropriate adjustment of their 
boundaries should be made in the light of the wishes and 
welfare of the inhabitants and the interests of peace and 
security, and that the views of other interested govern- 
ments should be taken into consideration. 

If the Four Powers were unable to agree with respect 
to any of the territories within the one-year limit, the 
matter should be referred to the General Assembly for a 
recommendation. Furthermore, the Four Powers agreed 
to accept the recommendation and to take appropriate 
measures for giving effect to it. 

The Deputies of the Foreign Ministers were to continue 
the consideration of the question of the disposal of the 
former Italian colonies with a view to submitting their 
recommendations to the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
They were also to send out commissions of investigation 
to any of the territories in order to obtain the necessary 
data and to ascertain the views of the local population. 

Since the Four Powers were unable to agree on what 
should be done, however, they have now sent the problem 
to the Assembly. 
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(Continued from page 755) 

decided to recommend to the General Assembly that it 
include in its agenda all but three of the items included in 
the provisional agenda and the supplementary list. 


Disposal of Agenda Items 


Two of the items not recommended for inclusion, 33 
(Draft rules for the convening of an international con- 
ference) and 34 (Installation of Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral), were withdrawn at the request of the Secretary- 
General. Item 46 (Equitable geographical distribution of 


Election Results 


The results of the elections for Chairmen of the six 
Main Committees were as follows: 


First (Political and Security) Committee 
Paul-Henri Spaak (BEL¢IuM) elected by 48 votes. 

Dr. Oscar Lange (PoLAND) 7 votes; Dr. Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia (ARGENTINA) one vote. 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 
Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE) elected on second ballot 
by 30 votes. 
N. Sadak (TurKEyY) 20 votes.. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee 
Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON) elected by 32 votes. 
Emile St.-Lot (HaitT1) 11 votes; Dr. Oscar Lange 
(PoLAND) 10 votes; Carlos Muniz (BRAzIL) 4 votes. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
Nasrollah Entezam (IRAN) elected by 31 votes. 
Carlos P. Rumolo (PHrLippines) 20 votes; Peter 
Fraser (NEw ZEALAND) one vote. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee 
L. Dana Wilgress (CaNnapA) elected by acclamation. 
Sixth (Legal) Committee 

On second ballot Dr. Ricardo Alfaro (PANAMA) elect- 

ed by 30 votes. 

Dr. Vladimir Prochazka (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) 23 

votes. 





the six seats for non-permanent members in the Security 
Council) was withdrawn by India, the sponsoring dele- 
gation. The item “Application of Ceylon for Membership 
in the United Nations: Special Report of the Security 
Council” was added as subheading (d) of Item 14. 

The General Committee decided against the Soviet pro- 
posals to delete from the agenda the following items: 14, 
(c) Admission to the organization of Italy and all those 
states whose applications for Membership have obtained 
seven votes in the Security Council; 15, Greece; 16, 
Korea; 17, The problem of voting in the Security Coun- 
cil; 18, Advisability of establishing a Permanent Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly; and 19, Promotion of 
international co-operation in the political field. All these 
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items, the Soviet representative alleged, were contrary to 
the Charter. 


When the General Assembly reconvened next morning, 
the first item of business was the report of the Credentials 
Committee, presented by its Chairman, V. A. Tarassenko. 
(UxrarniaN S.S.R.). The report was approved. 


President Evatt then announced that he had received 
a notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12. 
paragraph 2, of the Charter, listing the matters relative 
to the maintenance of international peace and security 
which are being dealt with by the Security Council, and 
also one item (Atomic Energy Commission) with which 
the Security Council is no longer seized. 


The Assembly then commenced its general debate. 


Relief for German Children 


Initial steps in a program of relief to German children 
were taken by the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund on September 23, with the appointment of Dr. 
Joost A. Van Hamel, of the Netherlands, to head the 
relief mission in Germany. Dr. Van Hamel, a leading 
authority on international law, has now left for Ger- 
many where he will be assisted by Dr. Evert Gorter, of 
Leiden University, in launching the operations, which 
are expected to get under way this Autumn. 


At its session in Geneva on July 22, the Fund's 
Executive Board allocated $1 million for a four-months’ 
program for aiding children in the military zones of 
Germany, from which applications for aid are made by 
the zonal commanders. The allocation was made on the 
basis of a preliminary survey by a team of ICEF experts. 
conducted at the request of the commanders in the three 
Western zones. In view of the large supplemental child- 
feeding plan already existing in the American and 
British zones, the Executive Board decided that the 
ICEF program will take the form largely of medical and 
psychological assistance, special emphasis being placed 
on the needs of children in destroyed towns and devas- 
tated areas. The full co-operation of German doctors and 
specialists will be enlisted in this program. 


Emergency Aid 


Meanwhile, United Nations aid continues to reach mil- 
lions of children in other parts of Europe. 600,000 
vitamin B-1 tablets, contributed to the United Nations 
Appeal for Children in South Africa, have been rushed 
to Rumania, where palagra is epidemic. Announcing this 
on September 23, UNAC headquarters at Lake Success 
stated that it normally discourages contributions in 
kind, which involve storage and distribution problems. 
but in this case ICEF will use the gift immediately in 
combatting the emergency situation among Rumanian 
children, 400,000 of whom are receiving direct aid from 


the Fund. 
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DATES 
MEETINGS 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


DECISIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


September 7-22 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Third Session (at Paris) 


136th plenary meeting—Sept. 21. 

Third session opened by Dr. Juan Atilio Bramuglia (Argen- 
tina), Acting President; Credentials Committee appointed. 

President: Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (Australia) elected. 

Main Committees: Meetings of Main Cttees. held consecu- 
tively for electing Chairmen. Results: First Committee 
(142nd meeting), Paul-Henri Spaak (Belgium); Second 
Committee (56th meeting), Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile); 
Third Committee (84th meeting), Dr. Charles Malik (Leb- 
anon); Fourth Committee (50th meeting), Nasrollah Ente- 
zam (Iran); Fifth Committee (104th meeting), L. Dana 
Wilgress (Canada); Sixth Committee (61st meeting), Dr. 
Ricardo Alfaro (Panama). 

Special Committee on the Balkins (at Athens) 
Sept. 8. 

Conclusions of Sub-Cttee. I on observation group reports ap- 
proved; communications concerning alleged frontier vio- 
lations referred to sub-cttees. 

Sept. 10. 

Supplementary report to General Assembly signed; resol. ex- 
pressing interest in proposed U. N. Guard Organization 
adopted. 


SECURITY COUNCIL (at Paris) 
357th meeting—Sept. 16. 

Hyderabad question: Council’s competence to deal with ques- 
tion debated; China’s motion for adjournment rejected by 
vote of 1 in favor, with 10 abstentions; agenda adopted by 
vote of 8-0, with 3 abstentions [S/988, 998, and 1,000}; 
statements by reps. of Hyderabad and India. 

358th meeting—Sept. 18. 

Palestine question: tribute paid to memory of Count Folke 
Bernadotte, U.N. mediator, and Colonel Andre Serot, chief 
of French observers, assassinated in Jerusalem Sept. 17; 
resol. calling for flying U.N. flag at half-mast for 3 days 
approved; approval given to cables sent by Acting Secty- 
Gen. to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche empowering him to assume 
authority in Palestine mission, and to General Aage Lund- 
strom requesting investigation of assassination. 

359th meeting—Sept. 16. 

Hyderabad question: request by India for withdrawal of com- 
plaint; discussion adjourned, but question retained on 
agenda. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN COMMISSION (at Karachi, New 
Delhi, and Srinagar ) 
Sept. 6. 
Resol. and correspondence with India and Pakistan relating 
to cease-fire proposal released [$/995}. 
Sept. 10. 
Decision to send groups of delegates to visit eastern and w<s*- 
ern Kashmir. 
Sept. 11. 
Decision to leave for Geneva (on Sept. 21) to prepare in- 
terim report to Sec. Council. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic Commission for Europe (at Geneva) 
Coal Committee: System for future coal allocations adopted. 
Coal Allocation Sub-Cttee.; resol. aiming at complete and 

efficient utilization of European fuel adopted; recommended 
allocation of coal and coke for 4th quarter of 1948 ap- 
proved. 

Timber Committee: Third Session reconvened in Geneva: 
working party established to ascertain timber equipmert re- 
quirements. 

Ad Hoe Committee on Agricultural Problems: 
Meeting in Geneva ended; working parties established to deal 
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with problems concerning production, distribution, and use 
of commodities; importance of increasing intra-European 
trade stressed; Secretariat requested to assemble information 
obtainable on requirements for goods, equipment, agricul- 
tural products, and increased export availabilities. Agree- 
ment on necessity of large increases of fertilizers in Europe 
reached Cttee. on Agricultural Problems established. 
FUND 


Sept. 8. 
Proposals made by Government of Peru to restore its inter- 
national payments position approved. 


ITO 


Contracting Parties (at Geneva) 

Second Session concluded; working party report recommend- 
ing modification of General Agreement approved; U.S. pro- 
posal to set up working party to examine applicability of 
most favored-nation treatment to the trade of areas of West- 
ern Germany adopted. 


ICAO 
Sept. 10. 


21-nation Council: session in Montreal opened; work toward 
passenger and crew safety continued. 


IRO 

Sept. 16. 

General Council (at Geneva) 

Director-General 

(William Hallam Tuck, U.S.A.) elected; Executive Committee 

composed of 9 members appointed; reduction in food supply 
given to each refugee and displaced person approved; resols. 
concerning refugee resettlement adopted. 


GUIDE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER 


Prepared by the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information, this 
is a popular but accurate introduction 
to the Charter. It describes the begin- 
nings of the United Nations in a brief 
historical sketch and explains and an- 
alyses the provisions of the Charter 
under the various chapters. ir 

Well illustrated with two-color dia- 
grams and photographs. 


English Edition. 65 pages plus 12 photo- 


, graphs. $ .50 
AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
SALES AGENTS 
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Section I-- United Nations 
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Security Council 
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Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 

ad hoc Committee of the United Nations Special Committee 
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United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 

United Nations Mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 


Drafting Committee of the United Nations Temporary Com- 
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Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

General Assembly—third session 

ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development—(ECE) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—230th session 


Forthcoming 


ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems—(ECE) 

Working Party on Road Transport—Short Term Problems 
(ECE) 

Working Party on Customs Formalities—Inland Transpo-t 
(ECE) 

Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters—fourth session 

Meeting of International Organizations Interested in the Field 
of Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders 


Working Party on Housing—Technical Information— (ECE) 

ad hoc Working Party on Refractory Materials for Industry 
(ECE) 

Working Party on Transport by Rail—(ECE) 

Working Party on High Tension Insulators—(ECE) 


Inland Transport Committee—(ECE) 
Working Party of ad hoc Committee on Agriculture—(ECE) 


Committee on Contributions 
Permanent Central Opium Board—52nd session 


Steel Committee—(ECE) 


Working Party on Legal Questions—Inland Transport Com- 
mittee—-(ECE) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—3lst session 

Coal Allocations Working Party—(ECE) 

Working Party of ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems 
—(ECE) 

Working Party. on Industrial Development and Trade—(ECE) 


Meetings 


Place 
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Coal Committee—(ECE) 
Working Party on Road Traffic Conditions—(ECE) 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—fourth session 
United Nations Social Welfare Seminar in the Middle East 


Sub-committee on Road Transport—(ECE) 
Working Party of Coal Committee-—(ECE) 


Working Party of ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Prob'ems 
—(ECE) 


Administrative Committee on Co-ordination—fifth session 


Fiscal Commission—second session 

Trusteeship Council—fourth session 

International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 

Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Council—eighth session 

Administrative Committee on Co-ordination—sixth session 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee on International Commodit, 
Arrangements 

Commission on the Status of Women—third session 

Economic Commission for Europe—fourth session 

Sub-commission on Economic Development—third session 

Transport and Communications Commission—third session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Committee on Development of a Demographic Dictionary— 
Population Commission 

Population Commission—fourth session 

Commission on Human Rights—fourth session 

Sub-commission on Employment and Economic Stability—third 
session 

Committee on Statistical Classification—Statistical Commission 

Committee on Program of Work—Statistical Commission 

Statistical Commission—fourth session 
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Economic Commission for Latin America—second session 

International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 

Permanent Central Opium Board—53rd session 

Investments Committee 


Social Commission—fourth session 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs—fourth session 

Committee on Trusteeship Questionnaires—Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission 

Economic and Employment Commission—fourth session 

Sub-commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press— 
third session 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—fifth session 

Sub-commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities—second session 

United Nations Conference on Conservation and Utilization of 
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Administrative Committee on Co-ordination—seventh session 

International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Trusteeship Council—fifth session 


Section II--Specialized Agencies 
ILO 


Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Factories 

Industrial Committee on Textiles—second session 

Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining— 
second session 

Preparatory Technical Conference on Labor Inspection in Asian 
Countries 
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WHO 


Tuberculin and BCG Committee 

Expert Committee on the Unification of Pharmacopoeias 
Expert Committee on Venereal Infection 

Committee on Field Services Program 

Executive Board—second session 


Joint Committee with UNICEF on Health Policy 


Expert Committee on International Epidemic Control 


Expert Committee on Biological Standardization 
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Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Executive Committee 
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Wool Study Group—second session 

North American Council on Fishery Investigations—Conference 
on the International Convention for Conservation of the 
North-West Atlantic Fisheries 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea 

Inter-American Indian Institute—-second Conference on Indian 
Life 

International Bureau of Weights and Measures—ninth General 
Conference on Weights and Measures 


Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fourth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 


South Pacific Commission—-second session 


First Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy 
Caribbean Commission—West Indian Conference-—third session 


Pan American Union—third Inter-American Travel Congress 
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International Chamber of Commerce—Court of Arbitration 

International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-committee on Inter- 
national Through Bills-of-Lading 

International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on Distribu- 
tion and meetings of sub-commissions 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Railway 
Transport 

International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-committee of the 
Commission on International Protection of Industrial Property 

International Chamber of Commerce—Joint Meeting of the 
Committees on Foreign Investments and on Foreign Establish- 
ments 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Maximum 
Employment 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Foreign 
Establishments 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee for European 
Affairs 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Banking 
Technique 

International Chamber of Commerce—Drafting Sub-committee on 
Trade Terms 

International Chamber of Commerce—Special Co-ordinating 
Committee for the I.T.O. Charter 


International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion of Inland Transport 

International Chamber of Commerce—69th session of the 
Council 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Sea Trans- 
port 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Advertising 

International Chamber of Commerce—Subcommittee on the In- 
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International Chamber of Commerce—Commission of Transport 
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Relations 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Customs 
Technique 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Primary 
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International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-committee on Air Law 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Air Trans- 
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International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-committee on Vehicles 
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International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Highway 
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International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Interna- 
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International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Taxation 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on International 
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